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CURRENT COMM ENT. 


THE discomfiture of our liberal friends who for some 
reason have taken the November arms-conference seri- 
ously, moves us once more to an expression of sympathy. 
As day follows day, and the Administration puts forth 
one discouraging statement after another, their hopes 
dwindle and their expectations recede. Now Mr. Harding 
says that the best that can be looked for is a “reasonable 
limitation” of armament; but what that is, or how it can 
be brought to pass, he does not intimate. We have never 
taken the conference seriously, because it not a thing to 
be taken seriously. Our liberal friends seem unaware that 
armaments follow policy; that armament and diplomacy are 
related problems. Hence, like the peace-societies, they 
persist in regarding armament as an isolated sort of affair, 
with which it is possible to deal specifically; and this is 
preposterous. Armament is never used to defend a na- 
tion; it can not defend a nation. It is used to defend poli- 
cies, the policies of officeholders who are, first and fore- 
most, the agents of economic imperialism. The Novem- 
ber conference will be made up, without exception, of 
these agents. There will be no change, therefore, in the 
fundamental policy of nationalist statesmanship, which is 
the policy of economic imperialism; and the maintenance of 
this policy carries with it, of necessity, the maintenance 
of armament. 


Twat is why, when one sees politicians and militarists 


_ pretending to deal with matters of this kind, one is justi- 


fied in deriding their presumption. Hugo Stinnes said 
the other day, “A few business men, sitting around a 
table, discussing matters calmly and amicably, could 
achieve more reconstruction than all the chatter of self- 
seeking politicians. The curse of Europe is politics, and 
until the politician is eliminated there can be no stabiliza- 
tion.” Quite so. The business man (as distinguished 
from the monopolist and the financier) wants to produce 
as freely and largely as he can and to exchange as freely 
and largely as he can; and it is obviously to the general 
interest as well as his own that he should do so. Thus, 
were politics out of the way, he would promote the gen- 
eral interest in promoting his own. But the politician, 
who represents the monopolist and the mere huckster in 
credits, shapes his policy in their favour as against the 
interest of business and against the general interest; and 
the militarist backs that policy with a programme of arma- 
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ment. It is sheer vanity, therefore, to dream of attacking 
the programme of armament except through the policy that 
calls it into being. Destroy the policy, and the programme 
goes to pieces with it; but how can anyone in his right 
mind expect politicians even to tamper ever so gingerly 
with a policy of economic exploitation when they are, one 
and all, primarily committed to that policy ? 


SPEAKING of the November conference on limitation of 
armament, one is reminded that the disarmament- 
machinery of the League of Nations has not turned a 
wheel since it was set up. At Geneva the other day, Pro- 
fessor Christian Lange, a Norwegian delegate who served 
on last year’s committee on disarmament, made a strong 
speech before the Assembly, in which he revealed the rea- 
son for this failure. The members of the permanent dis- 
are not nominated by the League; 
they are nominated by the various War Ministries and 
Admiralties of the different countries”; much in the same 
way, apparently, as we permit the attorneys for economic 
exploitation to steer a conference on unemployment. Ob- 
viously, with the best will in the world, such nominees 
could not formulate or carry out a plan for disarmament, 
because they know nothing of the conditions of their 
problems, and Professor Lange is undoubtedly right in 
giving this as the reason why the whole plan of the 
League had failed. 


We are in receipt of some remonstrances from friends 
abroad who themselves cautiously favour the Irish cause, 
saying that we do not understand conditions in Ireland 
and that if we did understand them, we would be less par- 
tisan. The complaint against our ignorance is probably 
just. We are a long way from Ireland and can not pre- 
tend, never have pretended, to native knowledge of condi- 
tions there. We assume that our readers are aware of 
this, and aware also that we do the best we can in the 
matter of the dependability of what we print. We take 
leave to think, further, that our mistakes, if any, are ex- 
tremely few and unimportant. 


AGAINST the rest of the complaint, however, we must 
enter a vigorous caveat. We can see freedom in only 
one light; that is, as something not to be compromised with 
or watered down. We firmly decline to enter into the 
devious and slippery ways of casuistry upon this point. 
For us, freedom is freedom, absolutely and world with- 
out end; and we refuse to be distracted by the contempla- 
tion of any sort of Ersatz or Brummagem freedom that 
may be recommended as working quite as well as the 
genuine and serving no end of wholesome collateral pur- 
poses besides. We are suspicious and pessimistic, incor- 
rigibly so, towards anything of the kind. We see the 
Irish simply as a body of men and women, probably much 
like ourselves, and like folks generally, neither better nor 
worse, but who want to be free; and we are unalterably 
for them, as we are for any similar body of men and 
women anywhere in the world. What they will do with 
their freedom is no concern of ours; it is no concern, in 
our judgment, of anybody. We have no roseate illusions 
on the subject. If the South ever oppresses Ulster, we 
shall be for Ulster. If Dail Eireann grows imperialistic 
and grabs the Isle of Man or Iceland, we shall be un- 
compromisingly for the Manxmen or the Icelanders. At 
present, however, we see Ireland only as demanding free- 
dom from political domination by an alien race; and 
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wherever freedom is demanded, be it political, social or 
economic, we are there unreservedly, and without asking 
any questions, to back that demand to the utmost of our 


slender abilities. 


Tue treaty of peace with Germany was so much the 
kind of instrument that one would expect, that when it 
was drafted we did not think it worth mentioning. It 
recognized the treaty of Versailles to the extent of claim- 
ing every possible advantage allowed this country by that 
detestable compact; and that is quite enough to say about 
it, now that it is shortly coming up for ratification by the 
Senate. One New York newspaper generously describes 
it as an ambulance-chaser’s memorandum of claims; and 
unless one prefers to call it by its right name, which is a 
highwayman’s list of loot, we suppose that description 
fits it as well as any. It is noteworthy that no public 
event ever attracted less popular attention than the pub- 
lication of this treaty. In time one becomes indurated to 
disgrace, whether deserved or undeserved; and since 
this contemptible formula has been proposed, one can 
hardly rise to the dignity of caring two straws whether it 
be ratified or not. Probably it will be ratified, although 
some objection is developing in the Senate, and there are 
perhaps a few Senators who will have the satisfaction of 
speaking their mind about it on other grounds than those 
of political partisanship. 


Ir we could really believe for one moment that the diplo- 
mats of Europe are trying to render the political divi- 
sion of Upper Silesia economically innocuous for a period 
of years, we should be more than ready to clash the 
cymbals and blow up the trumpet in the new moon, by 
way of celebrating the attempt. As a matter of fact, 
we believe nothing of the sort; and accordingly we set 
a very low estimate upon the decision or recommenda- 
tion, whichever it may be, of the council of the League 
of Nations in the Silesian dispute. In the matter of the 
political division of the territory, the decision is favour- 
able to Poland, as this paper predicted it would be, when 
the Poles stepped out many months ago and took forcible 
possession of the districts that were most to their liking. 
It seemed to us then that this action on the part of the 
Poles was, on the face of it, a move for the extension 
of complete monopolistic control, with all the usual ac- 
companiments in the way of trade-barriers, exclusive 
concessions and the like. For proof that the attempt has 
met with success, one may look to the fact that the 
French Government appears to be almost as well pleased 
with the decision of the League, as it was in the first 
instance with the news of the Polish raids. 


THUus we can see nothing but deliberate deception or, at 
best, the confession of guilty consciences, in the League’s 
provision for the establishment of a commission which 
shall be charged with the duty of preserving, for fifteen 
vears, the economic unity of Silesia. With the best in- 
tentions in the world (and we should be inclined to sus- 
pect them of the worst) the commissioners can not pos- 
sibly carry out the task so righteously assigned to them, 
at a time when governments everywhere are labouring, 
in season and out of season, to add to the economic 
significance of political boundaries. The success of the 
commission in Silesia would not only deprive certain 
Poles of exclusive privilezes for which certain other 
Poles have fought most courageously; it would also put 
in question the value of the whole system of economic 
imperialism. Thus, from our point of view, it is highly 
desirable that the commission should succeed in its new- 
fangled enterprise; and for the very reason that success 
is in this instance so highly desirable, we hold that it is, 
by the same token, quite impossible. 


ALTHOUGH it is sometimes admitted that, for the Chinese 
people, it is an unhappy circumstance that the problem 
of China is not a Chinese problem, pure and simple, it 
seldom occurs to anyone to remark that at the moment 
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when China becomes an American problem, a British 
problem, a Japanese problem, the misfortunes which 
arise from this circumstance fall not only upon the Chi- 
nese, but also upon a good ninety-nine per cent of the 
inhabitants of the United States, Great Britain, and Ja- 
pan. It is primarily the self-interest of a few bankers, 
traders and politicians that makes China a public problem 
overseas; and it is to the self-interest of the people who 
are not bankers, traders or politicians that one must 
look for a reduction of this problem to its proper status. 
Naturally, the traders and investors want the full sup- 
port of their Governments; but they succeed in getting 
it only because the indifferent majorities in the home 
countries never ask themselves just what they, indivi- 
dually, are getting out of an official “forward” policy in 
the Far East. 


Ar the conference at Washington, our American politi- 
cians will be concerned ostensibly to see that China gets 
a square deal, and actually to see that American export- 
ers of goods and capital are not shut out of the Oriental 
paradise by any combination of Japanese and British 
competitors. This paper has never felt called upon to 
decide what is good for China, nor is it prepared to say 
just what advantage the Chinese would derive from be- 
ing exploited by Americans, rather than by Englishmen 
or Japanese. However, we do have some pretty definite 
notions as to what is good for America—and by “Amer- 
ica” we mean the ninety-nine per cent. We have some 
pretty definite notions on this subject, and every last one 
of these notions condemns absolutely any kind of offi- 
cial sponsorship for American ventures in the Far East. 
Individual Americans should by all means get as much 
trade as they can, and invest as much capital as they 
care to, in China. Anything that they may do in this 
line is, we should say, their own private concern. If, 
however, they are unable to make headway by reason 
of the fact that the private affairs of British and Japa- 
nese traders and investors have been erected into public 
affairs through the action of their respective home Goy- 
ernments, then it were better that the few sea-going 
Americans should pack up and come back to the old sod, 
than that the American Government should involve the 
ninety-and-nine in this country in adventures upon which 
they would certainly never embark on their own initia- 
tive. 


Tue Committee on Public Ownership and Operation, of 
the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners, has issued an adverse report on public owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities. It finds that the 
present system of private ownership and operation under 
public regulation “is the logical, just, equitable and best 
system of conducting the business of public utilities that 
has been or can be devised to meet the needs and re- 
quirements of both the utilities and the public.” In 
proof of its case, the Committee cites among others the 
“two outstanding examples’ of the railways and the 
Shipping Board. Certainly the ventures of the United 
States Government into business during the war were 
disastrous, as business ventures undertaken by a political 
government inevitably are. This paper has already made 
clear its aversion to governmental operation of anything 
whatsoever. But we think that if the Committee had 
given to the private operation of our railways, say, as 
much careful study as it has supposedly given to their 
operation by the Government, it would not have been 
quite so sure that the last word of wisdom in such mat- 
ters had been spoken when it endorsed the system of 
private operation under goyernment-control. 


Tue period of government-operation of railways lasted 
twenty-six months and left a debt of $1,800,000,000 due 
to losses in operation. This loss we have all had to pay 
directly, in taxes. therefore we feel it keenly enough. 
But during the period of private operation which. save 
for those twenty-six months during the war, has en- 
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dured irom the beginning of the era of transportation 
by rail, the railways have cost the country untold bil- 
ions, in the enormous grants from the public domain 
and in the monopoly-rights which they have enjoyed. 
One road alone was given public land valuable enough 
to pay the cost oi building five transcontinental lines 
and of providing besides a steamship-line for every im- 
portant Pacific port. Every dollar oi those values was 
taken from the people of the United States and appro- 
priated to private ends. But even more valuable to the 
railway-companies than their physical properties is the 
exclusive right to do business over a long, uninterrupted 
strip of territory. If anyone who wanted to move some 
freight could load a train and take it, let us say, over the 
Pennsylvania railway iree of tolls as on a public high- 
way, ireight-rates would obviously retain a close rela- 
tion to the actual cost of transportation. It is the right 
to charge monopoly-prices for the use of its tracks which 
makes it possible for a railway-company to disregard 
that logical relationship. The economic value of such a 
monopoly is by right a public possession, and if our 
railway-companies were taxed one hundred per cent of 
the value of their monopolies they could still move 
freight at a handsome profit, and there would be no 
need to set up elaborate and futile public-utilities com- 
missions to “regulate” their operations. 


APPARENTLY the most effective way to appeal for justice 
to be done in our courts of law is to stage a popular 
demonstration in front of the American Embassy in some 
foreign capital. It was thus that a Petrograd mob a 
few years ago enlightened public opinion in this coun- 
try as to what was being done to Tom Mooney in San 
Francisco, and now in Italy a good many people seem 
to be quite unfavourably impressed by what they hear 
about the recent trial in Massachusetts of Messrs. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, two workingmen who 
have the double misfortune of being radicals and of 
facing a charge of murder. A few days ago, according 
to the dispatches, a great crowd assembled in front of 
the American Embassy in Rome and expressed its feel- 
ings in a sort of Roman variant of the old song 
. and shall Trelawny die? 


Then twenty thousand Cornishmen shall know 
. and shall Trelawny die? 


In Paris too there is talk of a demonstration on behalf 
of the two Italians. All this seems to indicate pretty 
plainly the low esteem with which a good many Euro- 
peans regard the decisions of our courts, and it leads us 
to wonder whether this custom of making the mob in 
some European capital into a sort of Supreme Court of 
Appeal will grow; if it does we may some day expect a 
Dublin crowd to protest against the imprisonment of Jim 
Larkin, and a Trafalgar Square demonstration to de- 
mand the release of Charles Ashleigh, the young Eng- 
lish poet, who is confined in Leavenworth for the crime 
of being a friend of some members of the I. W. W. 
These things may very well come to pass and, as a re- 
sult, these aliens in our prisons may find release, but 
Eugene Debs, being a native-born American, would still 
remain a prisoner in Atlanta, for his fellow-countrymen 
have little left of that fine passion for freedom that once 
distinguished them. 


Even at this late date, our readers will perhaps remem- 
ber how deeply the moral conscience of Tulsa was stirred 
by the skirmish which took place several months ago 
between the white and coloured. citizens of the com- 
munity. Tulsan respectability not only demanded decent 
burial for the slain, and food and shelter for the home- 
less; it was also promised that the houses in the black 
belt would be rebuilt by public subscription, upon the 
ashes of the battle-ground. This talk always seemed to 
us to have in it the flavour of the real-estaters’ guile; and 
now comes the current issue of the Crisis, with the an- 
nouncement that the white reconstructionists have of- 


tered to buy up the land in the Negro quarter, near the 
centre of the city, and to re-found the black community 
in the suburbs, beyond the present frontier of lights and 
pavements. 


For blue-barrelled, case-hardened audacity, this scheme 
beats anything we have heard of for a long time. It not 
only provides a forced market for suburban land, but it 
assures an immediate rise in values in the area from 
which the Negroes are evacuated, and in the entire re- 
gion adjacent thereto. Indeed, the promise of profit is 
enough to tempt all the cities of the South to follow 
Tulsa’s ‘example in burning and building, with due at- 
tention to the speculative possibilities of the morrow. 
However, the Crisis tells us that the Negroes of Tulsa 
have refused a further martyrdom, and are attempting 
to rebuild their stores and dwellings at the old stand. 
Negro committee-men are asking for funds to be used 
for this purpose, and we certainly hope they will get all 
the cash they need. Having said this much, we may 
perhaps be permitted to add that the operations of the 
Negro committee will encourage speculation on the part 
of the Negroes themselves, with the usual rise in rents, 
unless some means are taken to pool the land-holdings 
in the Negro quarter for the benefit of the black com- 
munity as a whole. 


DovusTLEss there was great rejoicing all up and down 
the bread-lines the other day, when the papers reported 
that Mr. Samuel Gompers had sat through the conier- 
ence on unemployment without getting into serious trou- 
ble with anyone, and had taken the opportunity, at the 
closing session, to thank Mr. Hoover ior helping the 
conferees to “avoid controversial questions being dis- 
cussed at this time.’ The present is indeed an unfor- 
tunate season for the discussion of controversial ques- 
tions, for the usual platitudes are not so readily accepta- 
ble as they were in a season of prosperity. Hence it was 
perhaps very wise of Mr. Gompers not to let slip any- 
thing about the right of the workers to organize for the 
purpose of effecting an improvement in wages and work- 
ing-conditions. This right is, we should say, indisputa- 
ble; but so likewise is the fact that when there is no 
work, there are no wages and no working-conditions 
either. Anybody in the bread-line can see this, and any- 
body who sees it is likely to raise questions that are in 
the last degree controversial. 


REPEATEDLY and eloquently, Mr. H. G. Wells has called 
his readers’ attention to the fact that during the last 
century and a half, man’s ingenuity in the invention of 
machines has far outrun his spiritual ability to control 
and use these machines for his own good. The idea is 
at least as old as the early writings of Robert Owen, 
and the demonstrations of it are renewed each day with 
the rising of the sun and the going down thereof. A 
particularly striking example is that to which the coun- 
try is to be treated on Armistice Day, when President 
Harding delivers at Arlington Cemetery an oration 
which will be heard by an audience in the amphitheatre 
there. and by thousands of other Americans gathered 
about amplifying telephones in various halls in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and other cities. Such an im- 
pressive magnification of the trivial reminds us of a 
statement that we heard lately—that chewing-gum is the 
most permanent substance that our society produces. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WASHINGTON, WE ARE HERE! 


In spite of the slings and arrows of outrageous facts 
which have rained from all quarters of Europe upon 
the Versailles peace-policy of the French Govern- 
ment, the latter continues to posture as the injured 
innocent of international politics. France expects 
every nation to do its duty, appears to be the motto 
of the politicians who have represented that Republic 
at the innumerable conferences of the allied Govern- 
ments during the past three years, that duty being to 
soothe the fears of the wildest French jingoes and to 
guarantee them in the possession of the loot dangled 
before them in the peace-treaty. In the pursuit of 
this lofty purpose, the Millerands and Briands and 
Tardieus and Poincarés have carried the cross of 
Clemenceau from Lympne to Geneva, from London 
to Boulogne, from Spa to Silesia; at Mr. Lloyd 
George’s week-end parties and in the editorial offices 
of the daily and periodical press, they have ceaselessly 
preached this naive gospel of sacred egoism. Mean- 
while, the value of the mark in which that indemnity 
was to be paid is sinking to zero, ruin and hunger 
throw their shadow over Central Europe, Italy revolts 
against the intrigues and pretensions of her Latin ally, 
England consolidates her spoils, and the people of this 
country are invited to behold the virtuous distress of 
poor Marianne, grasping after the shadow and raising 
a mournful yell every time she sees the substance safe 
in other hands. 

The forthcoming conference on the limitation of 
armaments at Washington bids fair to provide, 
amongst other sardonic amusements, the spectacle of 
the French Government once more rolling its eyes, 
wringing its hands and appealing to all and sundry 
to come to the rescue. At first there was the frank- 
est hostility and suspicion in official and semi-official 
quarters in France towards the mere thought of a 
conference on armaments. With that logic which, say 
what you will, does credit to the frankness of the 
French mind, the politicians and their spokesmen in 
the press confessed their inability to see any use {n 
wasting time talking about things in which none of 
them believed, and which, in the light of the obvious 
plans and policies of all concerned, could not possibly 
be realized. These realistic Frenchmen had apparently 
learned nothing from these years of prolonged and 
direct contact with Anglo-Saxon idealism; they did 
not understand that another remarkable display was 
being staged of that Christian liberalism so succinctly 
analysed by Mr. Keynes in his diagnosis of Wilsonism 
at Versailles. In brief, they suspected for a while 
that the question of disarmament was really going to 
be discussed seriously at Washington, that the wily 
British, assisted by their American cousins, intended 
to deprive France of the one tangible result of victory, 
an enormous army, a huge military budget, and a re- 
gime of blatant militarism. Providence having so 
kindly presented them with this desirable combination, 
pleasantly disguised as the just reward of virtue and 
valour on the fields of war, it was not to be expected 
that any government of imperialist plutocrats would 
surrender this choice possession for the beautiful eyes 
of the idealists. 

In due course, however, the word was passed round 
that nothing more serious was afoot than one of those 
harmless entertainments for the plain people which 
are now a regular feature of the new era. A few 
definite and reassuring facts began to emerge. No- 
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body was going to disarm, everything was going to be 
secret, no pacifists were to be admitted, and the mas- 
ters of the ceremonies would be the tried and trusted 
friends of peace and democracy who have been in 
charge since the world was democratized, ably as- 
sisted by the war-lords who did such a lovely job in 
Europe in the relatively short space of four years. 
Thereupon the French Government realized that here 
was an opportunity not to be missed of working a few 
parlour-tricks in the sacred names of Rochambeau and 
Lafayette. The Presbyterian Mahomet had obligingly 
gone to the mountain, but, since everybody was doing 
it, there could be no harm in reversing the process for 
his successor, who so clearly stood in need of a little 
first-class legerdemain. If America had only joined 
the League of Nations the tiresome sea-journey might 
have been avoided and the game could have been 
played in a nice friendly way at some European re- 
sort, preferably on the Mediterranean at this time of 
the year. But who would not make some sacrifice in 
a cause so eminently worthy? Moreover, Marshal 
Fayolle could assure the delegates that they need not 
even fear the worst eccentricity of their peculiar ally, 
for, as this paper was happy to observe on one occa- 
sion, while the native patriots are provided with water 
to drink on festive occasions, the wine of his coun- 
try is thoughtfully served to the French guest. The 
situation thereby created seemed to us so delightfully 
symbolical of American participation in European af- 
fairs, the strong potion for them and the pure water 
of idealism for us, that we trust the occasion in ques- 
tion was not exceptional. 

Thus the names of MM. Briand, Viviani, Sarraut, 
and Ambassador Jusserand have been added to the 
list of President Harding’s guests at Washington, 
where they will doubtless add greatly to the gaieties 
of the season. While M. Sarraut, as Minister for the 
Colonies, will keep his eye on the Pacific, the elo- 
quence of M. Viviani will wring the hearts of this 
great democracy. He will tell us how impossible the 
limitation of armaments is for France, as long as a 
single German Turnveresm remains in operation, and 
no offensive and defensive alliance exists between his 
Government and ours. This, of course, will be un- 
answerable, as far as the friends of the League in this 
country are concerned. Secretary Hughes, whose 
avowed purpose is privately to involve us—while his 
chief publicly denounces all involvements—in the mess 
and muddle that has been made by the gentlemen who 
are now turning their attention to the problem of 
armaments, will then get behind the door with the 
French delegates and try to fix something up. There 
will inevitably be a repetition of the scenes at all the 
European conferences since Versailles, and we have 
not any illusion as to the superior talents of our repre- 
sentatives over those of the foreigners in this sort of 
shell game. Official France will go through the regu- 
lar performance, using the conference as a convenient 
opportunity for staging an affecting tableau, and re- 
citing the whole fantastic litany of imperialistic de- 
mands, chauvinistic fears, and preposterous assump- 
tions with which France has been convulsing herself 
and keeping Europe in turmoil. 

The State Department and the newspapers which 
have systematically denied and misrepresented the 
glaring facts of the situation in regard to France will 
be ill equipped to resist the tearful clamour of MM. 
Briand and Viviani. The ignorance and innocence of 
our officials in foreign affairs are surpassed only by 
their stubborn refusal to learn. It may, therefore, be 
anticipated that French propaganda will make the best 
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of what is probably its last chance of trying to bluff 
the world into believing that the culture of Christen- 
dom is intimately tied up with the profits and inter- 
ests of the gang of squalid profiteers and crazy nation- 
alists who have got control in France. The statements 
which are received in Europe with a polite smile or 
a titter will arouse the newspapers over here to a fine 
frenzy of romantic indignation. Some will beat their 
breasts and cry to heaven to witness that this would 
never have happened, that France, instead of being 
a bankrupt country filled with the hysterical hatreds 
of incompetent politicians, would now possess untold 
millions of German gold and be a happy and peaceful 
country, if America had only ratified the Versailles 
treaty and joined the League of Nations. The spoiled 
child amongst the nations will be petted and flattered, 
but in the meantime the hard-headed and hard-faced 
men will be arranging a few little matters of business 
amongst themselves. 

The Washington conference, in other words, will 
find that disarmament is the least of its cares, and that 
unsavoury, pacifistic topic will be lost sight of in the 
general washing of international dirty linen. It will 
serve to keep the newspapers talking while the dele- 
gates get down to business—the kind of business of 
which nothing very definite is heard until diplomatic 
archives give up the secrets of the dead or the deposed. 
All the delegates are coming with the hope that they 
will be able to secure some of the objects over which 
they have been squabbling at similar gatherings in 
Europe for the past three years. These international 
poker-players will simply transfer the game to Wash- 
ington and, as heretofore, the French representatives 
will endeavour to get round the ineluctable conse- 
quences of the peace-terms which M. Clemenceau im- 
posed at Versailles. As time goes on, that interesting 
task becomes more and more difficult. Old England 
has gone quietly to work digging herself into her new 
possessions, while France has tried to satisfy herself 
with the intangible fruits of what is known there as 
““ntegral vietory.” This is a heady diet containing 
little or no nourishment, and consequently it is always 
with a species of militaristic Katzenjammer that the 
French Government takes its seat at the diplomatic 
feasts where loot is distributed. They have a super- 
stitious faith in a hair of the dog that bit them, which 
frequently embarrasses and irritates the rest of the 
company. Only the other day the official represent- 
atives of France were hooted in the streets of Venice 
where they were attending one of these inter-allied 
ceremonies at which the corpse of the war-alliance is 
so strenuously waked. 

Consequently, with Italy hostile and suspicious, Eng- 
land indifferent, and Russia beyond the pale of bour- 
geois republican morality, America remains the final 
hope of French financiers and politicians. Now, if 
ever, they must get support for their scheme of keep- 
ing Central Europe seething, and some substitute for 
_ that elusive and ever-receding indemnity, without which 
they must go bankrupt. In the rights and wrongs of the 
game in which France has been worsted, largely because 
of her initial success in getting her own way—or rather 
the way of her politicians—we have just about the same 
interest as in the feuds of a band of armed bootleg- 
gers. Whatever elements of sanity exist in European 
politics have crept in despite the frantic opposition of 
a Government whom the gods of war have driven 
mad with greedy nationalism. On the last occasion 
when this country and France were represented at an 
international conference of this character, there was a 
large and juicy carrot dangling in front of our spokes- 
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man, labelled League of Nations, and with its assist- 
ance Latin realism was able to work with Anglo-Saxon 
idealism, to the greater glory of Georges Clemenceau. 
This time the vegetable is known as limitation of arma- 
ments, and the State Department will not resist its 
natural fodder. 


WORDS OF LIGHT AND LEADING. 


WE have seldom read any utterance of a public man 
that seemed more wise, more just and more appro- 
priate than President Harding’s letter to the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii with reference to the session of the 
Press Congress at Honolulu. The President wrote, 
as a newSpaper-man to newspaper-men, about the func- 
tion of the press. In all he says, there is not a line 
of commonplace, of bathos, or of tosh; there is not 
a word about the Archimedean lever, or the palladium 
of our liberties, or any such ignoble extravagance. He 
rises above the temptation which so wickedly besets 
every public man when called upon to address a great 
and influential gathering of this kind, to slather his 
auditory with fulsomeness about the unparalleled 
splendour of their profession and the transcendent in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness and ability that they put 


into its exercise. The President has saved his 
hearers many a groan of impatience by  reso- 
lutely putting all this sort of trash aside. He speaks 


of journalism, not in the language of compliment and 
ceremony, but directly, sensibly and without exaggera- 
tion. Moreover, since we have often complained about 
Mr. Harding’s intolerably careless use of the English 
language, it becomes our duty to say that his letter 
to Governor Farrington was written throughout as 
well as one could ask, and that it contains passages of 
actual distinction, passages that might serve as models 
of prose style. Having heretofore quoted Mr. Hard- 
ing only to his disparagement, let us now quote him 
with unfeigned praise: 

It is hard to imagine justifications in this day and age, 
especially in view of the world’s late unhappy experiences, 
for armed conflict among civilized peoples anywhere; and 
especially among peoples so widey separated as those on 
opposite borders of the Pacific. They represent different 
races, social organizations, political systems, and modes of 
thought. Between them and their widely varying systems, 
there may well be an amicable competition to determine 
which community possesses the better and more effective 
ideas for human advancement. 

Again: 


You are meeting at the cross-roads of the Pacific, amid all 
the glamour and romance and glory which have always 
surrounded the very name of the South Sea. You have an 
opportunity to do a work for humanity, and I believe you 
have met at a peculiarly auspicious time. 


Read these sentences aloud—a good test of really fine 
prose—and see how they seem to read themselves. 
Anyone who can write a better prose style than that, 
we think, might look forward quite confidently to a 
place in literature. 

The President touches on but few points, and 
elucidates them with extraordinary wisdom. He deals 
with propaganda, saying that in the overwhelming 
emergency of war, it “became a wellnigh universal 
habit; I might almost say a code among journalists” ; 
and that while it was “of course intended to be the 
propaganda of patriotism ... it was not always en- 
tirely fair, judicial or discreet.” In his warning 
against the assumption that propaganda is properly a 
leading function of journalism, Mr. Harding contrasts 
propaganda with education in a way to make us wish 
that his words could be made a sort of daily exercise 
for every educational institution in the country. 
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primarily at shutting up the mind 
against other conclusions than those which the propa- 
gandists design to implant. Education, on the contrary, 
aims to open the mind, to prepare it, to make it receptive, to 
urge it to formulate its own conclusions. 


Propaganda aims 


If Senator Lusk insists on a kind of sumptuary 
legislation for the schools of New York State, and can 
not be happy until he gets it, why should he not secure 
the repeal of the preposterous statutes that bear his 
name, and content himself with a simple requirement 
that these words of the President should be recited 
aloud every day by every school-child in the State? 
The President goes on with increasing definiteness to 
press his point. It is better, he says—hear it, O ye 
university-presidents, boards of trustees, school-super- 
intendents, clergymen and editors !— 

It is better that men should think than that they should 
accept conclusions formulated by other men for them. We 
have need in these times that men should think deeply, that 
they should realize the necessity of settling their own prob- 
lems. 

Yes, in the only way that they can ever be settied, 
which is by thinking about them clearly, forcefully, 
and, above all, dispassionately. Systems and regimes 
do nothing, programmes, platforms, policies do noth- 
ing, the violence and strife of revolution does nothing, 
by comparison with disinterested thinking; and to pro- 
mote this the President conceives to be the first busi- 
ness of the press. “I can not but feel,” he says, “that 
the primary purpose of the press, as a social institu- 
tion, is the opening of men’s minds rather than the 
closing of them.” Could there be a better definition? 

When President Harding speaks of democracy he is 
manifestly speaking in political terms. He habitually 
thinks of democracy as a mere political system. This 
is to be expected, and is no proper matter of com- 
plaint. Yet even with this incompetent and retard- 
ing notion of democracy, how excellently he says: 

No democracy will rise very far above the level of its 
average thinking-capacity, and no aggregation of democ- 
racies will rise very far above the average intellectual abil- 
ity of its members. In short, democracy has come to its 
great trial, and the verdict will depend largely on its capa- 
city to make men think. 

This is a sort of paraphrase, and a very wise and use- 
ful one, of the statement made by Henry George: 

Under all forms of government, the ultimate power lies 
with the masses. It is not kings nor aristocracies nor land- 
lords nor capitalists that anywhere really enslave the peo- 
ple. It is their own ignorance. 

Mr. Harding deserves well of his fellow-citizens for 
an able, modest, statesmanlike and well-written pro- 
nouncement. It is not to the point, in our opinion, to 
be too quick and insistent about inquiring whether 
Mr. Harding really means it, whether he will stand by 
what he has said or is more or less preaching. It is 
enough to remember that the natural man or woman 
in most of us is vastly better than circumstances, as 
we conceive of their requirements, permit us to ap- 
pear. Whether Mr. Harding would or would not in- 
variably stand by his words, they remain none the less 
words of wisdom, insight and encouragement; and as 
such they may be accepted with sincere gratitude, and 
no questions asked. 


ON BELIEVING IN SIGNS. 
Most of us are accustomed to regard superstitious 
people as unenlightened, and there is no one who feels 
more eminently wise than the man who rises first from 
a table at which thirteen guests have sat down. As 
far as we have been able to discover, however, the 
dividing line between those who are superstitious and 


those who are not, is not the same as the line that 
divides enlightenment from unenlightenment. Some 
of the world’s wisest men have been superstitious. 
Some of the world’s greatest dunderheads have been 
free from superstition. Plutarch was a wise man, not 
only for his own age, but for any age, yet he believed 
in superstitions that a modern ’bus-conductor would 
laugh at. Many of those who laugh at superstitions 
do so from narrowness of mind. They are incred- 
ulous of everything that their eyes have not seen. 
They can not imagine anything outside the day’s work 
and the baseball results. Their unbelief in black cats 
is simply a form of tired materialism. We do not, 
we may say, contend that the superstitious man is 
wiser than the unsuperstitious. All we contend is that 
freedom from superstition is not necessarily a form of 
wisdom but that it frequently arises from sheer 
thoughtlessness. Perfect wisdom, we believe, gives per- 
fect freedom from superstition, but it probably in- 
volves belief in a good many things that will seem 
superstitious to a thoughtless man. 

Consider, for a moment, how the first superstition 
came into the world. Man found himself cast into a 
chaos of drifting phenomena without the slightest 
notion of what they meant or whether they meant 
anything. He could not distinguish between things 
and their shadows. He was as ignorant as a child as 
to how children were born. He did not know what 
was happening to his friends when they died. He 
was frightened of many things, because some 
things hurt him, and he did not know which did and 
which did not. All that he knew was that queer things 
were constantly happening, but they happened, not 
according to any rule that he could see, but in a con- 
fused and terrifying jumble. One day, in the forest, 
however, he casually picked up a pin—or let us say, 
a sharp, pine needle—and immediately afterwards he 
came on the most delightful bunch of bananas he had 
ever tasted. This did not at the moment strike him as 
being remarkable. But the next day he noticed the 
same sort of pine needle lying on the ground and 
picked it up. Immediately afterwards he discovered 
another bunch of bananas even more delightful than 
the first. His brain swam with the sense of discovery. 
He beat his forehead with his hands—hairy, prehensile 
hands—for the birth of something absolutely new in 
his mind was giving him a headache. He muttered: 
“T pick up pine needles and find sweet bananas! I[ 
pick up pine needles and find sweet bananas!” It was 
some time before even this conveyed a clear message 
to a brain unaccustomed to act. But as he repeated 
the words in a sort of trance, the truth suddenly 
flashed on him. When he uncovered his face, he was 
looking ten years older, but he was wearing a smile 
that was almost human. He did not exactly say to 
himself: “I have found a pattern in the universe,” 
but he had made the first move towards the happiest 
of all Eurekas. He was never quite simian again. 
He was like a child who, after long contemplation of 
the stars in the night-sky, that seem to lie about 
haphazard like fallen apples, suddenly picks out the 
certain pattern of a constellation. He, too, has seen 
a pattern: the stars are no longer an abracadabra to 
him, but reveal meaning after meaning to him in a 
speech that he continually learns to know better. In 
the same way, primitive man in his superstitions was 
slowly learning to put two and two together. What 
matters 1f they often came to five? It is better to put 
two and two together wrong than to believe that they 
can not be put together at all. 
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This, it may be said, may account for the reign of 
superstition, but it does not therefore justify the 
superstitions of civilized men and women. We have 
surer means nowadays of discovering the pattern in 
life. We can not be content with apparent cause and 
effect, but we employ intelligent tests for the discovery 
of the real cause. When the real pattern of cause 
and effect is known, there is no room for fantastic 
explanations. We have not the right to believe that 
the crowing of cocks causes the sun to rise, or that 
railway-trains are propelled, not by steam, but by the 
waving of a green flag, or a green light. One might 
as well doubt the pattern of the Seven Stars. Such 
patterns are established once for all. 

On the other hand, the greater part of the universe 
is undiscovered and uncharted, as the greater part of 
the sky is. Our lives are still a voyage amid chance 
and confusion, and there are many things of which 
we know as little as the first monkey. While this con- 
tinues, men will go on being superstitious—casting 
their fancies into the unknown in search of signs. 
For superstition, we think, is mainly a belief in signs. 
The superstitious man does not believe that bringing 
a certain flower into a house actually causes a death 
in the house; what he believes is that it announces a 
death. It is the same with telling fortunes with cards. 
The cards are not supposed to control events but only 
to prophesy them. We know that the superstitious do 
not always adopt this comparatively philosophical atti- 
tude. Some of them will put the blame of their 
misfortunes on a friend, for instance, who has sent 
them a gift of white flowers without a mixture of other 
colours. But this is unreasonable. The only reason- 
able defence of modern superstition we have ever 
heard was that certain signs show the direction of 
events as a weathercock shows the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. 

Even so, in practice, it is at times almost impossible 
to distinguish between the prophet of bad news and 
the causes of bad news. In the old days, the prophets 
were stoned because they were hated as a woman 
hates a broken mirror. We have heard superstitious 
people arguing gravely as to whether President 
Wilson’s downfall was caused by his association with 
the number thirteen, or whether his association with 
the number thirteen was a prophecy of his downfall. 
It will be remembered that on his arrival in France he 
was entertained at a dinner at which thirteen persons 
sat down, because he had announced that he regarded 
thirteen as a lucky number. It will also be remembered 
that, though he originally published his Fourteen 
Points, they were afterwards reduced to thirteen 
owing to the objections of the Allies to the “freedom 
of the seas.” The superstitious find it very difficult to 
think that this was only an omen. They half believe 
at the back of their minds that another guest and 
another Point might have made the world safe for 
democracy. 

The ordinary man’s reply to superstitions of the 
kind is seldom based on reason. He is content to say 
“Rot!” and will no more argue about it than if you 
told him that a duck in your back yard had been heard 
quoting “Paradise Lost” to a chicken. As a matter 
of fact, neither the attack on superstition nor the de- 
fence of it has very much to do with reason. We 
believe or disbelieve according to our temperaments. 
Two men, equal in brain and courage, will behave 
quite differently when it comes to walking under a 
ladder or lighting a cigarette from a match from which 
two cigarettes have been already lit. Parnell was 
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eminent for moral courage, but he believed that green 
was an unlucky colour and was horror-stricken—and 
not on esthetic grounds—when he was presented with 
a green smoking-cap by a too patriotic lady. During 
the war, the men who carried mascots were not notice- 
ably inferior to the men who did not. By a curious 
irony, it was in the country which instituted the wor- 
ship of reason that mascots were most popular. An 
interesting essay could be written on the theme that 
an increase of rationalism leads automatically to an 
increase of superstition. We doubt whether the re- 
ligious Victorians, who sneered at ghosts and picked 
up pins only on grounds of economy, were quite so 
superstitious as their irreligious successors. 

After all, the human mind can not be content to 
accept the unknown and unknowable. Life is a 
mystery, but most of us feel that, like a jigsaw puzzle, 
it may yield a solution if only we keep trying to put 
the apparently incoherent pieces together. Supersti- 
tion will never give us the whole pattern, but it is a 
pardonable attempt to unite two or three of the pieces 
in a sub-pattern. All science and art is but the 
piecing together of a sub-pattern out of chaos. Be 
not censorious if an inhabitant of chaos finds a mean- 
ing that you do not in two magpies and a dog’s howl 
or a slice of bread-and-butter that falls with its face 
in the dust. 


COAL-THIEVES. 

(Translated from the Hungarian by Joseph Dick.) 
Over the Danube in Budapest is floating the morning fog. 
Below, near the water, the fog is thick and of a greyish- 
white colour. Above, hanging over the church spires, the 
sun’s rays are slowly dissolving it and transform it into 
a cold, thin, golden haze, such as enraptured alchemists 
must have been dreaming about once upon a time. The 
trees that border the river bank reach up their branches 
and bathe their few remaining leathery leaves and rags 
of dying verdure in the golden haze; for it is fall. It all 
looks like an old, washed-out pastel. 

On the bank there appears in the fog a large blotch, 
moving on slowly, meandering. Then a voice is heard, 
dull and homely, as though in a room. The large blotch 
is moving on in the fog and by and by is moving out of 
it, with great difficulty. Now it takes shape and it looks 
like a truck. That’s what it is; a horse-drawn coal- 
truck. Three jolly fellows are sitting on the box. They 
are store-miners, dirty-faced city coal-men who look quite 
funny on that heap of coal. How far they are from the 
mine, its stuffy air, its black sweat and its white terror! 
Their coal is a tamed mineral; not the living murderous 
thing of the mine, but an inert, innocuous mass. Two 
poor old horses draw the truck. Their untamed ancestors 
wildly roamed the prairie, but they, poor things, only 
draw a coal-truck. The coal too has degenerated; a poor 
old mineral, only to be split, to be broken up, to be thrown 
about and burnt; mean, tamed and domesticated. The 
three jolly city miners are bossing the horses and the 
coal. They are funny, for they are as far removed from 
the real miner as is the butcher from the cow-boy who 
herds the cattle when it is in the flesh and is not called 
merely meat. 

The merry men are shouting: “Hello! What a hell of 
a fog!” One calls, “Whoa!” He gets on the truck upon 
the top of the coal. 

“Down there,” says the third. “There is the bush.” 

The first one spits, and approvingly says, “Put it there.” 
Something falls. The fellow on the coal throws down a 
big chunk from the truck. The black mineral falls, rolls 
on the stunted grass, rolls toward the bush, hiding under 
it, and then it stops. 

“Let’s go on,” urges the other man. 
bush up there.” 

The driver nods: 


“There is another 


“That’s the ticket.” Another chunk 
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of coal falls in the dense fog, and hitting the sward with 
a thud, breaks in two. Both pieces roll under the cover 
of the bush. 

The two old nags struggle on. They do not feel that 
the load is getting lighter. Physical science is a set of 
cold, unmoral, unfeeling facts, I know; else I should be 
tempted to say that the nags did not feel the lessened 
weight, because the lessening was done in an immoral 
way. Some ten thousand years ago, nine men out of ten 
may perhaps have believed, that if two pounds are stolen 
out of a hundred, there are left a hundred pounds just the 
same. To-day only one man in ten nurtures that erroneous 
belief; that man is the coal-dealer. 

The men on the cart keep on thieving and laughing. 
Theft must surely be a very funny, amusing thing; per- 
haps as funny and amusing as its opposite, an honest wage 
for honest work, is dreary and bitter. Do not the gay 
folk who love amusement steal most easily? It comes 
almost natural to children and women. We, of course, 
do not fully realize that. My grandchild’s grandchild will 
perhaps experience the rapture that will come when all 
men are freed from the intolerable weight which is now 
imposed upon us all by the necessity of respecting 
property-rights. 

“Come on! Let’s go!” cried one of the merry fellows. 

“Thump,” said Mr. Kleinberger’s falling coal-chunks, 
one after another; all big, fat pieces, enough to heat a 
room all day. 

“Come on, boys,’ shouted the merry thieves. 
that bush, yea, that’s where they go.” 

They were all haying a real good time. Thieving must 
be a choice stimulant, better than a game of poker, better 
than booze. But this method of stealing is as old as the 
coal itself. To throw out a small load of coal as you go 
along, and to pick it up again when you come back, is old 
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stuff. If the coal had a mind, it would also be hugely 
amused. There is no use talking, mankind does not 
change! It takes thousands of years to transform brown 


lignite into bluish-black anthracite coal. But thus it was 
stolen in its youth by cavemen; and maybe thus it will be 
stolen by men riding on air-planes. 

The last big chunk was thrown out of the truck near 
a river pier. There were no more bushes under which to 
hide more coal. Mike, on top of the coal-heap, was 
awfully sorry that their thieving had come to an end. 
“I, might have thrown out one or two more,” he thought, 
as he remembered two thick bushes which he had failed 
to honour with his attention. Thus does a dying man re- 
gretfully review his past life. There are always bushes 
we miss; avery hour is a life full of missed chances. What 
is the difference whether it’s sixty years or sixty minutes? 
What is the difference whether one neglected to steal or 
to give? 

At the door of the hotel, the head porter was waiting 
for them: “Where have you been so long?” 

“So long? What’s the matter?” 

“You should have been here first thing this morning. 
Get your truck to the left and then back to the rear,” 
shouted the head porter. “The cellar door is open.’ As 
they were getting ready to move, he urged, “Come on, 
come on!” 

This was not the enthusiastic “come on’ of merry 
thieves, but the authoritative “come on” of conscious 
rectitude, gloomy, commanding, bleak as duty itself. It 
was the “come on” of a respectable head porter who does 
not steal coal. No, sir! He steals shirts, towels, and 
sheets. He is on a higher level, for he does not steal raw 
material. He is a cultured thief and takes the finished 
product only. 

The truck, skirting the hotel, at last got around to the 
cellar-window. The coal was rolling into the cellar, 
rattling, swishing, rumbling. 

“Coal!” said a few night-owls. “Fall is coming.” 

“Winter is coming,’ said an old fat chambermaid, the 
kind a guest has to ring for twice. She looked out of the 
window. The fog was disappearing. It had absorbed the 
gold of the sun’s rays and had sneaked away. A beauti- 
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ful, mild, golden light was pouring all over the landscape. 
The Danube looked like liquid opal. Gardeners, servant- 
girls were sweeping the fallen leaves from the walks with 
slow, rocking motions. It was a peaceful, mild, sunny, 
autumn morning. 

The fat chambermaid spied from her window a public 
porter. “He is coming,” she said. Then she ran down 
to the next floor, room number twenty, and knocked at 
the door. “Ma’m, here is the porter with the hand- 
wagon.” 

The widow Kessler was sitting on a couch amidst 
packed trunks and valises. “Well, it’s high time,” she 
said. “Listen, do you hear it? Winter is here.’ 

The public porter, a small man, entered. “Here I am, 
Ma’m. Your servant, Ma’m.” 

The widow Kessler rose with difficulty from her seat 
on the couch. She was very old and very ill. “Come on 
then,” she said, with a sigh. 

This “come on” was still more stern than the head por- 
ter’s “come on.” This “come on” was the real stuff. 
Come on to dissolution, come on to death, come on to the 
cemetery among the other old women resting there. The 
widow Kessler was not stealing any more. Maybe that 
is why she was so sad. 

The public porter was a small, red-faced man. A gold 
chain was hanging on his vest. It could be seen that he 
was well fixed, well enough to quit public portering and 
to embark in the trucking-business in a small way. These 
small wheelbarrow jobs were the last, closing chords of 
his portership. The richest public porter was now to 
become the shabbiest truckman. 

In ten minutes, all the widow Kessler’s belongings were 
on the hand-wagon. The porter tied them down with 
cord. Then he pushed back his red porter’s cap and 
called, “Joe!” 

From behind the hotel walked out Joe. Joe was the 
porter’s human draft-horse. A watery, mouldy green 
face was his; a soulless, pale, caricature of a human 
face; the upper lip thinly, irregularly haired. He looked 
as though he were not really ugly, but as though he had 
looked into a cheap penny mirror, his face remaining as 
he had seen it there. His trousers were large, overgrown, 
and the sleeves of his coat reached to his finger-tips. 
Some fat man had indulged himself in the low sort of 
charity of giving him his outworn clothes. 

This gaunt, green, Joe got in front of the hand-wagon, 
and, leaning forward, began to pull. It was a slow, 
painful pull. The little red porter, taking hold of the 
widow’s light invalid-chair, started to push it vigorously 
after the slowly moving Joe. Then he got ahead of him, 
and thus they slowly moved on: the invalid chair leading; 
then the porter, and then Joe; the loaded hand-wagon 
closing the drab procession. 

Entering the road upon which the coal-truck had just 
arrived, the porter saluted the policeman. A porter always 
salutes a policeman. A porter salutes everybody, for a 
large circle of acquaintance is essential in his business, 
and he can get acquainted only by frequenting “swarries,” 
or by saluting. The little red porter preferred saluting. 

Toiling along with the creaking hand-wagon, the pale, 
mouldy Joe all at once stopped. He raised his drooping 
head like a dog who got a scent. “Mr. Eislitzer,” he 
called softly. 

The porter stops. The whole procession stops. Have 
you noticed labourers carrying a load? Disgust slowly 
gathers in them for their work, while they are dragging 
their load. But they keep on carrying it, they go on with 
it. Then, when they have been filled with disgust, a 
voice, a movement, anything at all, will suddenly stop 
them. Weariness and disgust alone will not stop them, 
but some extraneous, unexpected thing will. 

The two talked softly. “Mr. Eislitzer,” said the mouldy 
Joe again. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T just saw some coal.” 

“What kind of coal?” 

“Good coal. Ever since we started I’ve seen it several 
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times. First I thought it just happened. But then there 
was a lump here, and another there, and again one, and 
now there is another. The coal-men are sneaking the 
Boalt, 

“Aha,” said Mr. Eislitzer. 

The next instant the invalid-chair and the hand-wagon 
stand abandoned. Its shafts are awry as though pointing 
aiter Mr. Eislitzer and Joe. And the two men are rum- 
maging among the weeds and bushes, near the river. 
They talk secretively. “Hello,” says the human draft- 
horse. “This one is big.” 

“This is theft,” says Mr. Eislitzer. 

Bending down, they kept gathering chunks of coal. 
Two funny animals they were; two small, stunted city- 
beasts, browsing coal. Mr. Eislitzer held a large, shiny 
chunk. Lovingly he looked, hefting it: “This one weighs 
ten pounds at least.” 

“Here is another one,” called the other eagerly. 
Mr. Eislitzer thoughtfully scanned the landscape. 
credible!” said he, adding: “There is another one.” 

When they had gathered as much coal as they could 
carry, Joe softly haw-hawed to Mr. Eislitzer: “They hid 
it, and we find it and take it.” 

“Take it?” says the porter. “Why take it? What are 
you thinking of? You think we take it? Why should 
we take it?” 

“Of course,” says Joe. 

They looked at each other wondering, for both were 
loaded with coal. At last Mr. Eislitzer made up his 
mind: “Let us put it on the wagon.” 

So they did; and on they toiled. From the hotel afar 
came meaningly the rumble of the coal still rolling into 
the cellar. ; 

“They will be surprised! They will be back looking 
for it. But they won’t find it!” said the happy Joe, pull- 
ing the hand-wagon, all doubled up. 

But again they stopped. Under a bush they noticed a 
chunk so large, it smote their hearts. 

“Incredible!” said Mr. Eislitzer. “To steal such big 
chunks!” He hurriedly picked it up, and carried it, 
panting, to the wagon. How the black diamond shone 
in the sunlight! What a beauty! What a chunk, what 
black brilliancy, with metallic, yellowish spots on it! 
He looked at Joe, who, looking slyly, was wiping his nose 
with the back of his hand. He smiled under his thin, 
scrubby moustache. That sobered Mr. Eislitzer. “We 
must report this,” said he, and taking hold of the invalid- 
chair, he energetically pushed on. 

“They will put them in quod,” Joe said gloatingly, 
watching, however, the bushes with half an eye. 

“Yl report them,’ repeated Mr. Eislitzer, rushing away 
to pick up another chunk, and calling from the distance: 
“Pick up all you see. All will be reported and re- 
turned.” 

Perhaps he was not so very much set on reporting and 
returning, as yet. But he felt the need of a moral justifi- 
cation for picking up more coal. This declaration of his 
intention to report and to return gave him solid moral 
grounds to keep on picking up the coal. Once it is on 
the hand-wagon, hidden by the trunk and the baskets— 
* who knows? 

They went on slowly, stopping whenever they saw a 
bush. The little wagon was shaded with coal-dust. They 
tied the invalid-chair to it and now Mr. Eislitzer took hold 
of one of the shafts and teamed it with Joe. They went 
on silently. Joe was wondering what would happen to 
the coal. The weather was cold, and winter was at the 
door. He saw his small, thin-legged iron-stove, and in his 
imagination built a great fire in it. “How good it would 
be,” thought he. 

Mr. Eislitzer was not thinking of that. 
the coal,” thought he. 

“We need every penny at home. This coal is clear 
profit, money found. The coal is very fine.” 

Suddenly a policeman appears. “Ah!” said Mr. Eislit- 
zer, and flushed up to the colour of his red cap. He gulped. 
The policeman is a handsome, energetic Hungarian. Dis- 
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cipline and moral elevation mark his strong face. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Eislitzer unnecessarily. ‘Yes, 
yes.” Again he gulped. “What time is it?” he asked 
Joe, looking askance at the policeman. 

The officer came nearer. Now they all stop; the por- 
ter leaves his wagon and obsequiously lifts his cap to the 
arm of the law. 

“Tl give it to those swine!” whispered the porter to 
Joe, walking up to the policeman. “Where is the next 
police-station, please?” he asked the officer. “I want to re- 
port some fellows, thieves.” 

The policeman was carrying his lunch in a small brown 
bag. ‘What is it you want?” he asked. 

Mr. Fislitzer, pointing to the coal: “What do you think 
of that? Look, look there under the bushes. Can you 
see?” He told the whole story. The policeman put his ° 
brown lunch-bag upon the ground. Then he looked at 
the coal. Another policeman was coming, the one the 
porter had met and saluted previously. 

“Yes,” said this second officer. “The clerk on the pier 
told me about it. He picked up quite a bunch of coal.” 

“He too?” thought Mr. Eislitzer. 

“Enough for a week,” said the officer. 

“Yes, and there is more further on; enough for two 
weeks,” said the first policeman. 

The pier-clerk came running up to them, in his brass- 
buttoned uniform. He was panting: “They threw some 
into the water, officer, where it is shallow.” 

He looked at the coal on the hand-wagon and smiled; 
for he liked coal. “Ah,” said he, “have you picked it up 
already?” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Eislitzer, “we reported it.” 

All of them were standing there in a bunch. The officer 
with his brown lunch-bag; he also was a janitor with six 
children; then the other officer who looked as though he 
would like to lie down and sleep twice around the clock; 
then Mr. Eislitzer and his Joe, the poor little beast of bur- 
den, who subsisted on weak coffee and dry bread. There 
was also the pier-clerk, who was living on the pier in a 
small hut which he kept warm in winter with the waste 
wood he fished out of the Danube during the summer. 
All of them were poor, starving, ill from poor housing 
and from the terrible, killing want of money; their faces 
gaunt and pale, excepting Mr. Eislitzer’s, who was rich, 
for he could eat meat almost every day. 

“We shall have to arrest them when they come back,” 
said the pier-clerk. “I was at the hotel when they were 
unloading. They must be through now, and will soon be 
here.” 

Joe smiled. He was glad the rascals would get caught. 
But he was sorry about the coal. The pier-clerk picked 
up a piece: “I’d like to have it,’ said he, laughing an 
unnatural, forced laugh, to make his words sound like 
a joke. He was afraid of being taken seriously. But 
all the while he looked with such aching desire at the 
coal, that Mr. Eislitzer took the chunk out of his hand 
and said, “Just put it back where it belongs.” 

“Ah, to heat up with it when the frost comes,” said 
Joe. He scratched his head. He was afraid of frosts. 
He was an expert on frosts; he knew them, the devil take 
them ! 

The two policemen said nothing. They were trained 
not to want things that belonged to others. They had 
experienced that feeling when an honest finder had first 
handed them a well-filled, lost purse; when they had 
emptied the pockets of their first runover case, looking 
for identification; when they had grabbed the gold watch 
and chain from the hands of the first pickpocket they had 
caught. It is the feeling of conquered desire which lends 
the face its sternness, which looks almost as genuine as 
real honesty. This also is a thing that can be learned 
and acquired like the tricks of any other trade. A police- 
man gets practice in being honest. That is his trade. 
When, after doing it for twelve hours a day he gets tired 
of it, he lies down and sleeps it off. 

As to Joe, he was honest because he blended his weak 
character into Mr. Eislitzer’s stronger individuality. Had 
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Mr. Eislitzer gotten away with the coal, he would have 
gone with him, glad that he succeeded, just as he was 
glad now that Mr. Eislitzer had reported the theft to 
the police. 

And Mr. Eislitzer, he had not stolen the coal, because 
he had hesitated. A man who hesitates is a moral being. 
For, what is hesitation? An artificial pause which makes 
it possible for an extraneous cause to work its influence. 
A hesitating thief is like a stuttering liar who uses five 
words where one would do, hoping that something will 
happen that will make it unnecessary to lie. This is the 
struggle of the mouth against the moral principles which 
usually rule it. 

The pier-clerk—he did not steal the coal, because the 
others were first not to steal it, and because the irre- 
sistible trend of events had thus dragged him back into 
the circle of honest, law-abiding men. 

Suddenly Joe exclaimed exultingly. He pointed to the 
road and said, “There they come!”’ 

True enough, there they came, the city miners. Their 
team, relieved of the load, was now trotting. The driver 
was sitting on the box, and the two others were stand- 
ing on the truck, their faces very serious. They were 
aware of trouble. They had not found the coal that the 
others had picked up. All they wanted now was to save 
their hides. When they reached the group of honest 
finders, the driver slowed down to a walk. This plainly 
expressed the unpleasant fact, that the merry, black fel- 
lows knew they were in trouble. The accusing group 
stopped up the road. “Hallo, hallo!” shouted Mr. Eis- 
litzer. “Just you stop here a minute.” 

The pier-clerk stepped up to the team and caught hold 
of a bridle. 

“What's up?” asked the driver, feigning ignorance. 
Well he knew what it was. 

The officers pushed Mr. Eislitzer aside. The men 
stepped off the truck. Unpleasant, official-looking things 
were to happen. Names of witnesses were taken down. 
Then the empty truck with the sad driver drove onward 
home; for both could easily be found again, because of 
their licence-numbers. The other merry two fellows stayed 
with the officers. 

Then the procession started. First were the officers, 
the two tired, sleepy, and hungry officers, with the two 
dirty coal-men who always slept in one bed and for only 
three hours a day. Then came Mr. Eislitzer with the 
invalid-chair, and with him the pier-clerk still lovingly 
ogling the coal. These were witnesses. All went to the 
police-station. Ah! Won’t they soak it to those thieves! 
Then came thin, mouldy Joe, pulling the hand-wagon with 
widow Kessler’s belongings on it. Joe’s face bore a sly 
grin, a “serves them right” sort of grin, but a little tem- 
pered with conscious pride; for, wasn’t he too a witness? 
Won't he give it to them, though! 

They walked on in the mild autumn sun, taking each 
other to jail, the poor creatures, for the sake of a few 
lumps of coal that belonged to Mr. Keinberger, the coal- 
merchant. All of them might have become thieves this 
sunny morning, and yet all of them were honest; all of 
them defendants and witnesses as well, thieves and accusers, 
all. All of them were wrong and yet, all of them were 
right. There wasn’t really any difference among them; 
only that one’s face looked greenish white and the other’s 
rather black; one had a white shield to his cap and an 
acquired, trained sense of honesty; while another had a 
brass bedizened seaman’s cap and an honesty enforced 
by official supervision; and the third a red cap and a weak 
will. But they all took each other to the police-station, 
because they somehow had met together; and they stayed 
together, because they were kept together by those blasted 
lies that rich people have been driving into the stupid 
heads of the poor for many thousands of years past. 
They went on together, because the rich had been sick- 
ing them onto each other; all of these poor, hungry, 
sleepy, shivering, ill people. They went, because the rich 
had handed a policeman’s club to the one, had put a red 
cap upon the head of the other, and had taught them to 
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watch each other. Thus they went on, seriously, set on 
doing the right thing, and there has never been witnessed 
a more irritating, a more revolting, a more heart-break- 
ing spectacle. 

But only the widow Kessler saw them, as she drove 
past them in a cab; and she understood nothing about it 
and cared nothing, for she was thinking of death and of 
the beautiful cemetery, where the other tired old women 
were lying in nice, well-arranged, straight rows. 

FRANZ Motnar. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN GERMANY. 


THERE has been no real revolution in Germany. True, 
there was an overturn of the Government during the 
upheaval which started in November, 1918, and the 
workers gained a number of indusirial and political 
reforms. But these did not seriously affect the funda- 
mental institution of private property in the social 
means of production and distribution, and the system 
of economic exploitation of one class by another has 
weathered the great storm intact. 

This fact is now admitted generally by German work- 
ers. They smile sadly when anyone mentions “the 
German Revolution.” Disappointed and disillusioned, 
they are seeking the reason why the revolution did not 
materialize; they are wondering how it came about 
that although they were in undisputed control of the 
State, the army, and all the governing-machinery of 
the country, yet they did not put an end to economic 
exploitation. 

The current explanation—accepted by large sections 
of the working class and of the general public—is that 
the revolution failed because of lack of unity among the 
Socialist forces. As the world knows, the three fac- 
tions, Majority Socialists, Independents, and Commun- 
ists, after much bitter wrangling, finally came to the 
point of armed conflict against each other. The ex- 
planation goes that while they were thus wasting their 
strength and opportunity fighting amongst themselves, 
the bourgeoisie succeeded in re-organizing its scattered 
forces and worked its way back to power. Especial 
condemnation is visited upon the Communists for their 
militant part in these internal quarrels. 

It is a plausible theory but it does not ft the facts. 
The truth is that the “revolution” was not a failure 
in the accepted sense of the term. It ran its appointed 
course, according to the agreement between the leaders 
of the Majority Socialists and the spokesmen of the 
employing class. If there is disappointment at the out- 
come, the blame must rest with the Majority Socialists. 
The reforms put through represent the realization of 
their programme. The quarrels between the factions 
had little or no decisive weight in the matter. 

When the old regime collapsed on g November, 1918, 
the Independents and Communists were minor factors 
in the German labour-movement, the practical control 
over the workers’ organizations, industrial and _polit- 
ical, being at that time in the hands of the Majority 
Socialists. The latter, although doing lip-service to 
the revolution, were in reality confirmed reformers. 
Their position was that if the workers did actually 
oust the employers (which they probably could not 
do), they would be unable to operate the industries ; 
and even if they could master the difficulties of con- 
tinuing production, the revolution would still be hope- 
less, because the Entente armies would overrun the 
country and re-establish the old order. The Majority 
Socialists understood the situation as being merely an 
exceptional opportunity for the workers to make a 
sharp evolutionary advance by forcing through a series 
of radical reforms, 
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With such a conception in their heads, and with 
strong contro! of the workers’ movement in their hands, 
the Majority Socialists promptly took measures to meet 
the revolutionary storm that was then brewing, and to 
confine the revolt to the limits they had set for it. 
Three weeks before the actual downfall of the Kaiser, 
which they and every one else in Germany anticipated, 
they were in active negotiations with the leaders of 
the employing class with the object of arriving at an 
agreement which would definitely determine just what 
concessions the workers should get as a result of the 
great upheaval that was impending. Through the 
stormy days of 9 and 10 November, the negotiations 
continued, the conferees actually working within sound 
of the workers’ machine-guns and cannons in the 
streets. On 15 November, only six days after the 
revolution, the agreement was completed. It consisted 
of a trade-union contract, signed, on the one hand, by 
the representatives of the entire employing class of 
Germany, headed by Hugo Stinnes; and, on the other 
hand, by the representatives of the whole working class, 
headed by Carl Legien. 

This epochal agreement, containing less than four 
hundred words, “settled” the German revolution. It 
definitely transformed the November uprising into a 
mere reform-movement and committed the organized 
working class to the maintenance of economic exploita- 
tion. Chief among the many important terms and 
provisions of this agreement the following may be 
briefly noted: 


Universal recognition of the trade unions as the represen- 
tatives of the economic interests of the workers. 


Right of the workers in every trade and calling to organ- 
ize freely in trade unions. 


Labour-conditions in every industry to be established by 
trade-union agreement between the workers and employers 
concerned, 


Abolition of the yellow unions (strike-breaking agencies). 
Establishment of factory-committees in all industries. 


Joint employer-worker management of the national employ- 
ment-service. 


Arbitration-committees to be set up in all industries. 
Universal eight-hour day for all workers. 


Founding of the ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft, or industrial parlia- 
ment for the collaboration of classes; to be composed of 
joint committees of organized employers and organized work- 
ers, nationally and in each industry, to work out the insti- 
tutions and conditions provided for above. 


All through the actively revolutionary period, the 
political and industrial policy of the Majority Social- 
ists was calculated to realize the conditions of this 
agreement, and especially to keep the rebellious workers 
from running beyond them. With this policy they 
succeeded completely, even though in the crisis their 
Noske was obliged to call in the other parties to the 
bargain to help shoot down the workers. In the indus- 
trial field, the trade unions, under the thumb of Legien, 
obediently established the factory-committees, the 
“Arbeitsgemeinschaft’ and the rest of the agreement 
and then stopped dead; while in the political field, the 
“revolutionary” Government, also dominated by the 
Majority Socialists, dutifully enacted the provisions of 
the agreement into law one after the other with rubber- 
stamp precision; and there it, too, halted, giving the 
workers nothing more in a legislative way than equal 
suffrage and one or two other political rattles and tin 
whistles. Nor could all the stormy opposition of the In- 
dependents and the Communists force either the trade 


unions or the Government, both controlled by the Ma- 
jority Socialists, one step further. Such as they are, 
the workers’ substantial achievements in the German 
revolution were all determined before 15 November, 
1918, and incorporated in the Stinnes-Legien trade- 
union agreement. 

That no greater advances were made is the fault 
solely of the Majority Socialists. The economic and 
political collapse of the employing and exploiting class 
on 9 November threw wide open the road to real 
achievement, but the leaders who commanded the work- 
ers’ forces absolutely refused to budge an inch beyond 
the terms of the agreement they had made. For them 
now to try to soothe the discontent and disappointment 
of the rank and file of the German working class by 
blaming the niggardly results of the revolution upon 
the quarrels between the Socialist groups is absurd. 
The fact is that when they signed the agreement which 
definitely established and accepted the much criticized 
reforms as the price of the revolution, there was still a 
measure of workable unity in the Socialist ranks. The 
revolution was only six days old and was still in the 
“hurrah stage.’ The Majority Socialists and Inde- 
pendents, who each had three members in the all-, 
Socialist Government, were working together in com- 
parative harmony in spite of their war-time quarrels ; 
while the Communist faction had as yet but little 
influence. 

The bitter quarrels among the three groups de- 
veloped later, and were caused partly by the Majority 
Socialists striving to restrict the worker’s revolt to 
the terms of their settlement with the employers, and 
partly by the other two factions trying to push the 
revolt beyond and into real revolution. The wild 
battles of the Independents and Communists against 
the Majority Socialists, in which many hundreds 
of workers laid down their lives, were in their essence 
the efforts of the former to break the Stinnes-Legien 
agreement and of the latter to uphold it. Thus the 
lack of unity in the Socialist forces was not the cause 
of the failure of the revolution, but the result of it. 
The doom of the German Revolution was sealed by 
the Majority Socialists when they made their trade- 
union settlement with the organized employing and 
exploiting class on the industrial field. Subsequent 
events were all political froth boiling around that one 
decisive fact. 


WILLIAM Z,. Foster. 


THE MYTH OF A GUILTY NATION: IX. 


On 25 April, 1912, the German Reichstag put through 
its first reading a bill, with only perfunctory debate, 
for an increase in the German army and navy. This 
was the measure that has been popularly interpreted 
as a menace and a threat. Yet nearly a year after, 
on 19 February, 1913, Baron Guillaume, writing from 
Paris about the prospects of the Three Years Service 
bill, reports to the Belgian Foreign Office that the 
French Minister of War “does not regard the measures 
taken by Germany as a demonstration of hostility, 
but rather as an act of prudence for the future. 
Germany fears that she may one day have to fight 
Russia and France together, perhaps England too; 
and then any help that Austria might give her would 
be seriously handicapped by the fact that the Dual 
Monarchy [Austria-Hungary] would have to with- 
stand a coalition of Balkan States.” 

Naturally, the bill was presented to the Reichstag in 
April, and the “coalition of Balkan States,’ M. Hart- 
wig’s Balkan League, had already completed its or- 
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ganization in February. Not only so, but the very 
first step in this exemplary organization provided for 
a division of spoils in the event of a successful war 
with Turkey; and six months after the organization 
of the League was concluded, it served an ultimatum 
upon Turkey over Albania, and in October went to 
war. The German Government could quite plainly 
see the future about to be inaugurated through this 
consolidation of Balkan policy into the hands of the 
Russian Foreign Office—anyone, even an attentive 
reader of newspapers, could see it—and it could see 
the vastly increased responsibility of its Austrian 
ally, in case of a quarrel, should it have to take on a 
coalition of the Balkan States instead of a single one. 

Count de Lalaing reported from London, 24 Feb- 
ruary, 1918, that the British Foreign Office took the 
same sensible view of the German military increases 
as, according to Baron Guillaume, was taken by M. 
Jonnart. “The English press,” he says, “is of course 
anxious to saddle Germany with the responsibility for 
the fresh tension caused by her schemes—a tension 
which may give Europe fresh reasons for uneasiness.” 
But, he goes on— 

At the Foreign Office I found a more equitable and calmer 
estimate of the situation. They see in the reinforcement of 
the German armies not so much a provocation as an admission 
that circumstances have weakened Germany’s military posi- 
tion, and that it must be strengthened. The Berlin Govern- 
ment is compelled to recognize that it can no longer count 
upon being supported by the whole force of its Austrian ally, 
now that a new Power, that of the Balkan Federation, has 
made its appearance in South-eastern Europe, right at the 
gates of the Dual Empire. Under these circumstances, 
the Foreign Office sees nothing astonishing in Germany’s find- 
ing it imperative to increase the number of her army corps. 
The Foreign Office also states that the Berlin Government 
had told the Paris ‘Cabinet quite frankly that such were the 
motives for its action. 

The same view was taken by Mr. Lloyd George 
himself as late as 1 January, 1914, when he said: 


The German army was vital, not merely to the existence 
of the German Empire, but to the very life and independence 
of the nation itself, surrounded, as Germany is, by other 
nations, each of which possesses armies as powerful as her 
own. We forget that while we insist upon a sixty-per-cent 
superiority (as far as our naval strength is concerned) over 
Germany being essential to guarantee the integrity of our own 
shores, Germany herself has nothing like that superiority over 
France alone, and she has of course, in addition, to reckon 
with Russia on her eastern frontier. Germany has nothing 
which approximates to a two-Power standard. She has, 
therefore, become alarmed by recent issues, and is spending 
huge sums of money on the expansion of her military 
resources. 

Those are the words, be it remembered, of the same 
person who says to-day that German responsibility for 
the war which broke out six months after he had made 
the foregoing statement, is a chose jugée. The state- 
ment was made, furthermore, not only after the Ger- 
man bill of 25 April, 1912, but after the bill of 8 
April, 1913, as well, which fixed the peace-strength 
of the German army at 870,000. 

The Three Years Service law passed the French 
Chamber in August, 1913, after a passionate popular 
campaign. Of this measure Baron Guillaume says 
that the French newspapers, Le Temps in particular, 
“are wrong in representing the French Government’s 
plans as being in response to measures adopted by 
Germany. Many of them are but the outcome of 
measures which have long been prepared.” The 
French Minister, M. Jonnart, told him that “we know 
very well what an advantage our neighbour 
[Germany] has in the continual growth of his popula- 
tion; still, we must do all that lies in our power to 


compensate this advantage by better military organi- 
zation.” Probably this view of the Three Years 
Service law was the view held by all save the 
relatively small and highly-integrated war-faction; 
and in so far as military measures are ever reasonable, 
this, like the corresponding measures taken in Ger- 
many, must be regarded as reasonable. As M. Pichon 
told Baron Guillaume, “We are not arming for war, 
we are arming to avoid it, to exorcise it.... We must 
go on arming more and more in order to prevent 
war.” There is no reason whatever to suppose that 
this view was not sincerely entertained by M. Pichon 
and by many others, probably by a majority of the 
persons most responsibly concerned. 

But the consequences of the Three Years Service 
law were contemplated by Baron Guillaume with 
great apprehension. He reports on 12 June, 1913, 
that “the burden of the new law will fall so heavily 
upon the population, and the expenditure which it 
will involve will be so exorbitant, that there will soon 
be an outcry in the country, and France will be 
faced with this dilemma: either renounce what she 
can not bear to forgo, or else, war at short notice.” 
Of the militarist party, now in the ascendancy, he 
says: “They are followed with a sort of infatuation, 
a kind of frenzy which is interesting but deplorable. 
One is not now allowed, under pain of being marked 
as a traitor, to express even a doubt of the need 
for the Three Years Service.” 

Public opinion was evidently confiscated by the 
Poincaré-Millerand-Delcassé group, much as it was 
in the United States in 1917 by the war-party headed 
by Mr. Wilson. Baron Guillaume uses words that 
must remind us of those days. ‘Every one knows,” 
he says, “that the mass of the nation is by no means 
in favour of the projected reform, and they under- 
stand the danger that lies ahead. But they shut 
their eyes and press on.” 

The train of powder, however, had been laid by 
the diplomatic engagements. Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia came into collision in the spring of 19138 over 
the Scutari incident. In December, 1912, M. Sazonov 
had urged Serbia to play a waiting game in order to 
“deliver a blow at Austria.” But on 4 April, 1913, 
Baron Beyens reports from Berlin that the arro- 
gance and contempt with which the Serbs recetve the 
Vienna Cabinet’s protests over Scutari 
can only be explained by their belief that St. Petersburg will 
support them. The Serbian chargé d’affaires was quite openly 
saying here lately that his Government would not have per- 
sisted in its course for the last six months in the face of 
Austrian opposition had they not received encouragement in 
their course from the Russian Minister, M. de Hartwig, who 
is a diplomatist of M. Isvolsky’s school. M. Sazonov’s 
heart is with his colleagues who are directing the policy of 
the Great Powers, but he feels his influence with the Tsar 
being undermined by the court-party and the pan-Slavists. 
Hence his inconsequent behaviour. 

The military activity which the Russian Govern- 
ment displayed in 1918 gives interest to this estimate 
of M. Sazonov’s position. No doubt to some extent 
the estimate was correct; M. Sazonov, like Sir E. 
Grey, was probably, when it was too late, much dis- 
quieted by the events which marshalled him the way 
that he was going. In 1914, this military activity 
gained extraordinary intensity. The Russian army 
was put upon a peace-footing of approximately 
1,400,000, “an effective numerical strength hitherto 
unprecedented,” said the St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent of the London Times. From January to June, 
the Russian Government made immense purchases of 
war-material. In February, it concluded a loan in 
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Paris for the improvement of its strategic roads and 
railways on the German frontier. Russia, as was 
generally known at the time, had her eye on the ac- 
quisition of Constantinople; and in the same month, 
February, a council of war was held in St. Petersburg 
to work out “a general programme of action in order 
to secure for us a favourable solution of the his- 
torical question of the Straits.” In March, the St. 
Petersburg newspaper which served as the mouthpiece 
of the Minister of War, published an article stating that 
Russia’s strategy would no longer be “defensive” but 
“active.” Another paper spoke of the time coming when 
“the crossing of the Austrian frontier by the Russian 
army would be an unavoidable decision.” In the same 
month, Russia raised a heavy tariff against the im- 
portation of German grain and flour; thus bearing out 
the evidence of German trade-reports that even at 
this time Germany was still exporting grain to Russia 
—a most extraordinary proceeding for a nation which 
contemplated a sudden declaration of war before the 
next harvest. In the same month, the Russian Govern- 
ment brought in military estimates of £97 million. 
It exercised heavy pressure on the French Govern- 
ment in the protracted political turmoil over the main- 
tenance of the Three Years Service law. In April, 
“trial mobilizations” were begun, and were continued 
up to the outbreak of the war. In May, M. Sazonov 
informed the Tsar that the British Government “has 
decided to empower the British Admiralty Staff to 
enter into negotiations with French and Russian naval 
agents in London for the purpose of drawing technical 
conditions for possible action by the naval forces of 
England, Russia and France.” In the same month, 
a complete mobilization of all the reserves of the three 
annual contingents of 1907-1909 was ordered for the 
whole Russian Empire, as a “test,” to take place in 
the autumn. In the same month the Russian Admiralty 
instructed its agent in London, Captain Volkov, as 
follows : 

Our interests on the Northern scene of operations require 

that England keeps as large a part of the German fleet as 
possible in check in the North Sea. The English Gov- 
ernmen* could render us a substantial service if it would 
agree to send a sufficient number of boats to our Baltic ports 
to compensate for our lack of means of transport, before 
the beginning of war-operations. 
This document, revealed by the Soviet Government 
in 1919, is pretty damaging to the assumption of an 
“unprepared and unsuspecting Europe”; especially as 
we have it on the authority of Professor Conybeare 
that “before the beginning of war-operations” those 
English boats were there, prompt to the minute, 
empty, ready and waiting. 

In June, the Russian Ambassador warned the Rus- 
sian naval staff in London that they must exercise 
great caution in talking about a landing in Pomerania 
or about the dispatch of English boats to the Russian 
Baltic ports before the outbreak of war, “so that the 
rest may not be jeopardized.” On 13 June, the news- 
paper-organ of the Russian Minister of War, published 
an inspired article under the caption: “Russia is 
Ready: France must be Ready.” 

Two weeks later, the Austrian heir-apparent, the 
Archduke Francis Joseph, was murdered at Sarajevo, 
a town in Bosnia, by Serbian officers. The murder was 
arranged by the Serbian Major Tankesitch of the pan- 
Slavist organization known as the Black Hand; and 
this organization was fostered by the Russian Min- 
ister at Belgrade, M. Hartwig, the pupil and alter ego 
of M. Isvolsky, and the: architect and promotor of 
the Balkan League! Historicus. 
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FROM A TRAVELLER’S NOTEBOOK: LI. 


A GREAT change has come over Rumania during the past 
ten years. Perhaps the most striking development is in 
the case of the peasants and industrial workers, who have 
awakened at last from their long sleep and are now every- 
where discussing their political rights and taking an in- 
telligent interest in the financial and economic situation of 
their country. This proletarian awakening is the result 
of what has been happening in nearby Russia, as much 
as of the far-reaching effects of the war, which have 
affected so profoundly the whole life of the nation. The 
changes that have taken place in Rumania during the past 
decade are of such a fundamental character that the people 
can never return to their former backward condition. 

In the first general election following the granting of 
universal suffrage, the peasants, who were then voting for 
the first time on a direct and equal franchise, gave the 
peasant parties a very substantial majority in the Ru- 
manian Parliament, and reduced the hitherto strong 
Liberal party to an almost negligible minority. Never- 
theless, the conservative element in Rumania is still a 
powerful force to be reckoned with. 

In the political life of the country to-day there are two 
outstanding personalities, Professor Nicolai Iorga, the 
historian, and Dr. N. Lupu, the former Minister of the 
Interior. These two men have been working to effect a 
fusion of all the democratic forces under the name of the 
United Peasant National party, and they have already 
succeeded in making this group the strongest factor in the 
parliamentary Opposition to the present administration. 

The Ministry of M. Alexander Vaida-Voevod, of the 
Peasant party, which came into power after the first 
elections under universal suffrage, promptly passed 
certain laws which were not at all to the liking of the 
King and his entourage, with the result that Parliament 
was dissolved, and the Ministry of General Averescu 
succeeded in securing a majority of deputies. Not much, 
however, in the way of legislation, is to be expected from 
General Averescu, for the reason that a vote of two-thirds 
of the members is required before the Rumanian parlia- 
ment can put a law upon the statute books, and the Goy- 
ernment lacks that majority. 

Genera! Averescu, the present Premier, is a man of 
very moderate ability. His popularity dates from the war, 
in which he managed to achieve a great reputation. Of 
his colleagues in the Government, the only really capable 
men are Mr. Take Jonescu, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Mr. Trancu, the Minister of Labour. Mr. 
Jonescu is a conservative and stands strongly for a Ru- 
manian alliance with France, but the Liberals are dis- 
satished with French policy and are looking for an 
alliance in some other quarter. As an example of the 
French Government’s power in shaping Rumanian policy, 
it may be recorded that when Rumania was about to enter 
into peace-negotiations with Soviet Russia about a year 
ago, General Joffre was sent to Bukarest to put a stop to 
the proceedings, with eminently successful results. More- 
over, Rumania has no enthusiasm for entering a Balkan 
federation, for the reason that Rumanians consider them- 
selves to be a Latin people, and resent being looked upon 
as one of the Balkan countries. 

The industrial life of the country was completely 
disorganized by the war and is, at present, a long way 
from President Harding’s thappy state of normalcy. 
Educational standards are still at a very low level; and 
a large percentage of the people are illiterate. 

Rumania to-day is faced with two great problems, the 
agrarian problem and the problem of minority-rights. The 
former has been partially settled by renting land from the 
State to the peasants. This, however, is only a temporary 
measure pending the completion of a survey of all the 
available land in the country. Judging from present con- 
ditions, it is doubtful whether this tremendous task will 
be finished before the Greek Kalends. 

The protection of minority-rights is the other burning 
question. The peace-treaty has added greatly to the size 
of the country, so that it now embraces a population of 
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over sixteen millions made up of many races. Before 
the war, the population of Rumania was only eight mil- 
lions, and the only race which sought protection was the 
Jewish; but now Hungarians, Russians, Slovaks, and Ger- 
mans have all to be considered. As might be expected, 
the relations between the Rumanian Government and these 
alien populations are in a perpetual state of stress and 
strain. 

In Bessarabia the Russian Revolution is still a fresh 
and vivid memory in the minds of the people who are 
chafing under the autocratic rule of the Rumanians. 
Though the majority of the population of Bessarabia is 
Rumanian, the attitude of the army of occupation and of 
the officials of the Government is antagonizing even the 
Rumanians who live there and is creating among them a 
strong desire for a rapprochement with Soviet Russia. 
In Bucovina the situation is quite different; there the 
racial minorities see that geographically they are wholly 
cut off from Austria and they realize that the only thing 
for them to do is to acquire for themselves as good a place 
as possible in the new Rumania. As far as the Jews are 
concerned, the Rumanian Government, yielding to out- 
side pressure, has passed a decree according equal rights 
to all Jews. But though the Jews are thus permitted to 
vote at elections, they are seldom considered eligible to 
hold political office. 

Dr. Lupu, a former Minister of the Interior, whom I 
met in Bukarest, told me that it filled him with shame to 
speak of the conditions that he had seen in Transylvania. 
He told of Hungarian schools and churches being closed 
in many places where Hungarians were in a large ma- 
jority, and Rumanian officials had been put in charge and 
were ordering all who appeared before them to speak the 
Rumanian language. In short, the Rumatiians are treating 
the Hungarians just as the Hungarians treated the Ru- 
manians when the situations were reversed. 

In the course of our conversation, Dr. Lupu told me 
how much he admired our American democratic institu- 
tions, and then to my great astonishment he added: “But 
when I tell our reactionaries here about American democ- 
racy they always answer me, ‘How about Debs? Why is 
Debs in prison?” 

SaveL ZIMAND. 


WITHOUT BENEFIT) OF CLERGY: 
XIII: THE ROMAN WAY AND THE AMERICAN WAY. 


BrErore Jesus was led off to the crucifixion, he was 
scourged in the Roman manner. Pilate was of opinion 
that this scourging ought to satisfy even the malevolent 
Caiaphas, for a punishment of this severity might easily 
prove fatal. A malefactor thus dealt with would often 
be crucified in a state of stupor; sometimes he would 
die before being nailed to a cross at all. “I will there- 
fore chastise him,” said Pilate, “and let him go.” The 
high priests, however, insisted upon their pound of flesh, 
and Jesus was handed over to the soldiers of the garri- 
son to suffer what we Americans would call the extreme 
penalty of the law. It is interesting to note here that 
had Jesus been, like Paul, a Roman citizen, the founder 
of Christianity could not have been condemned to so igno- 
minious a doom. 

The bodyguard of Pilate took Jesus into what Matthew 
calls “the common hall’—the Pretorium, to use Mark’s 
word. This was established in what to-day might be 
considered the basement of Pilate’s official residence. 
Here or in the courtyard idled some two hundred men 
under arms, ready for riot duty, all heartily cursing the 
Jews; the whole Roman administration being at this time 
markedly anti-Semitic. The attitude of these men to 
Jesus was that of Pilate himself. Caiaphas and the high 
priests hated the Christ. Good! Enough! Jesus, then, 
must be indulged. It is certain in the light of all the 
evidence that the scourging was mild—for the Romans. 
Their mood was an anticipation of the song in a certain 
musical comedy: “Shoot him gently!” 

The first procedure of the soldiers, when they had all 
gathered about Jesus in their common hall, was to strip 
him of what he wore and put on him a flowing robe, of 
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that tint between scarlet and purple which symbolized roy- 
alty. When they had platted a crown of thorns, they put 
it upon his head, an episode which the theologians inevi- 
tably misunderstand. The mockery here was not aimed 
at Jesus, whom they were all “letting down easy,” but 
at the Jews. The modern bishop who is obtuse enough to 
afirm that the thorns must have inflicted anguish has an- 
other plant in mind altogether. A certain brilliant im- 
provisator among the soldiers was inspired to thrust a 
reed into the right hand of Jesus. Next they all bowed 
the knee before him. “Hail!” they cried, “King of the 
Jews!’ It was all a normal anti-Semitic demonstration 
of a kind familiar in that world, a demonstration taking 
its cue from the mocking spirit of Herod when, not so 
long before, he too, had put a gorgeous robe about the 
body of Jesus, and from the no less mocking spirit of 
Pilate himself, now writing a burlesque inscription in 
order to make a jest of the crucifixion. 

The soldiers, however, soon became aware that Jesus 
was not what we call “a good fellow.” He did not enter 
into the spirit of their buffoonery at all—he displayed no 
anti-Semitism whatever. This fellow in the bright robe, 
with the crown of thorns on his head and the reed in his 
hand, was no better than any other Jew, after all! There 
followed now just such a revulsion of feeling as occurred 
in the soul of the barbarous Goth who, after reverently 
stroking the Roman Senator’s grey beard, stabbed him to 
death. So the soldiers in Pilate’s basement spat upon 
Jesus. The mock sceptre was snatched from his hand and 
he was hit over the head with it. The bright robe—it was 
not Pilate’s scarf, as the theologians think, but a cloak— 
was stripped from that scourged back; the raiment of Jesus 
was restored to him, and out of that common hall they 
all swept, and thence on into the high road that led to 
Golgotha. A Roman crucifixion was always the most 
public and ostentatious affair imaginable and it some- 
times happened that the victim lingered on the cross for 
several days. It should be understood that Jesus did not 
emerge among the crowd outside with the cross on his 
shoulders in the style made so familiar by artists of the 
school of Siena. He did not bear the “tree” at all, but 
only the cross-piece. 

How very American was the scene that now ensued! In 
place of the cross, to be sure, we have our tar and feath- 
ers, or a rope; and the details of our lynchings, our horse- 
whippings and the rest suggest nothing of the squeamish 
delicacy that brought the luckless Simon of Cyrene into 
the picture. This transfer of the cross-piece from the 
shoulder of Jesus was a fine anti-Semitic touch. The Cy- 
renians had a synagogue at Jerusalem of which this Simon, 
if not a pillar, was certainly a member. There is not the 
slightest evidence to show that he was a convert to Chris- 
tianity. He was actually coming in from the fields for the 
impending Jewish feast. Just as the agents of our Depart- 
ment of Justice, only a few years ago, were hailing Jews 
at New York mass meetings with the salutation: “You 
dirty kike!” so the whole procession of Golgotha in- 
volved, in the eyes of soldiery surging about Jesus, a lot 
of no less dirty kikes. The mood of those Romans under- 
went another reversion during the march to Golgotha, that 
is all. For them the whole affair was still a jest but it 
had ceased to be a jest at the expense of Jesus when they 
forced an orthodox Jew—hailed with the Latin equivalent 
of “You dirty kike!”” we may be sure—to carry the cross- 
piece. 

A modern illustration of this attitude will perhaps clar- 
ify its obscurity. One need but turn to the recent trial 
in New York of those three or four young Jews who got 
such long jail terms for publishing two leaflets, which 
Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court afterwards said 
they had as much right to issue as has the Government 
itself to print the Constitution. That, of course, is what 
the defendants thought at the time but they forgot that 
they were Jews. The Federal judge who tried them, how- 
ever, permitted himself a neat reminder. 

“When,” began one prisoner, a certain Abrams, “our 
forefathers of the American Revolution—’ 

“Your what?” interrupted the Federal judge. 
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“My forefathers,” replied the defendant. 

“Do you mean,” interjected the Federal judge, “to refer 
to the fathers of this nation as your forefathers?” 

The impudence of the fellow! Another of these defend- 
ants, according to one tale, had met his death through 
the violence of a soldier, but the court excluded all evi- 
dence on this point with the ruling: “There is no evi- 
dence as to who killed Schwartz any more than there was 
evidence as to who killed Cock Robin.” Each and every 
effort of these Jews in support of their contention that the 
offending pamphlets had to do with Russia and not with 
Germany—the crux of the case—was bafiled because the 
Federal judge regularly ruled thus: “The flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra-la! have nothing to do with the 
case!” 

One must go back over nineteen hundred years and 
walk to Golgotha behind Simon of Cyrene for an anti- 
Semitism quite so typically American as this, so akin to 
the mood of Pilate and his bodyguard. For American 
anti-Semitism is not stupid and vindictive, like that of 
Continental Europe, nor haughty and overbearing, like 
that of England, but jesting, like that of Pilate. In its 
more relenting moments it condescends to Jesus and even 
strives to clothe him with a certain respectability, to put 
a robe on him and hail him as King. He was so good a 
man and he meant well, but what mistakes he made! 

All this was made clear to us during the war, when our 
Federal judiciary took the conscientious objectors in hand, 
not to mention the radical vermin. A certain clergyman, 
it will be remembered, got fifteen years for saying that if 
Christians were forbidden to fight to preserve the person 
of their Lord and Master, they may not fight to preserve 
themselves. Who can fail to wonder, as he follows the 
performances of our Federal judiciary in recent years, 
whether our officers of the law would have given the 
Master that vinegar to drink, mixed with gall? Jesus 
refused it, yet it was a stupefying draught, designed to 
blunt the anguish of the crucified when the executioners 
for any reason felt a touch of pity. 

At what point precisely the two thieves joined that 
long procession to Golgotha is left uncertain, but there is 
no doubt that they carried their own cross-pieces, and 
that Simon of Cyrene had already been impressed when 
they arrived upon the scene. The subtle touch of Caiaphas 
is manifest in the presence of those thieves. The high 
priest was determined to render the crucifixion of Jesus 
indistinguishable to the multitude from the ordinary sen- 
tence of death for felony. Thus the founder of Chris- 
tianity had to endure not only the death of a malefactor 
of the lowest type but the additional stigma in the eyes 
of all Jerusalem that no discrimination was tolerated be- 
tween the moral quality of his offence and the moral qual- 
ity of theirs. 

Again the only parallel is American. The United States 
Government, alone among civilized Powers, will tolerate 
no administrative classification that discriminates between 
the felon caught red-handed with the booty from a sacked 
post-office, and the pastor who tells the members of his 
flock that it is better a thousand times for a Christian to 
die than to slay his fellow. There are no political of- 
fences in this country, because the Attorney-General has 
said so; and the crucifixion was not a religious event be- 
cause Caiaphas saw to that point. The two thieves drove 
it home. What a perfect Attorney-General Caiaphas 
would have made! 

Jesus apparently permitted nothing to escape him in the 
course of that most terrible of all journeys—neither the 
ribaldry of the soldiers, nor the intrusion of the pair of 
thieves, nor the handkerchief of the compassionate Ve- 
ronica, assuming that she actually offered it. The Master, 
whatever may have been his impressions, did not turn and 
speak until his ear was assailed by the wailings of the 
women. The crowd had by this time begun to trail in a 
long queue and Golgotha was in sight, possibly, for the 
spectacle would explain those precipitate tears. There 
must have been a sudden hush. 

‘Daughters of Jerusalem,’ Jesus was heard to say, 
“weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
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children. For behold! the days are coming in the which 
they shall say: ‘Blessed are the barren and the wombs 
that never bare and the paps which never gave suck.’ Then 
shall they begin to say to the mountains: ‘Fall on us,’ and 
to the hills: ‘Cover us.’ For if they do these things in 
a green tree what shall be done in the dry?” 

Like all the prophecies of Jesus, this oracle before Gol- 
gotha has been fulfilled in many an age and in many a 
clime. Never have the daughters of Jerusalem wept for 
themselves and for their children more copiously than in 
our own land during this century—and not the daughters 
of Jerusalem only. This spiritual tragedy is an outcome 
of the/establishment among us of a form of Christianity 
tolerated by our Department of Justice only because it is 
so readily distinguishable from the Christianity of Jesus. 

It is a “constitutional” Christianity which keeps a poor, 
infirm, weak and despised old man in a Federal peniten- 
tiary because he said: “I abhor war. I would oppose the 
war if I stood alone. When I think of a cold, glittering 
bayonet being plunged into the white, quivering flesh of a 
human being, I recoil with horror.” 

The American people are not inviting the mountains to 
fall on them or the hills to cover them for they have no 
suspicion yet of this union of Church and State. Among 
its pontifical aspects has been a warning against quota- 
tions from the Bible by an exalted official on the staff of 
the Attorney-General. The intimidation of Christian cler- 
gymen who persist in the ethics of Jesus affords another 
illustration of that constitutional religion of which the of- 
ficers of our Federal judiciary are apparently the high 
priests. Congress has been instructed in its tenets by the 
first of the hierarchs, Attorney-General Gregory himself. 
“Some of the most dangerous types of propaganda,” he 
stated, ‘““were either made from good motives or else the 
traitorous motive was not provable.” 

A more felicitous characterization of the propaganda of 
Jesus could not be imagined, and his words to the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem indicate how clearly on the way to his 
crucifixion he foresaw the coming of our Department of 
Justice and our Attorney-Generals and those flowers that 
bloom in the spring, tra-la! which have nothing to do 
with the case. 

ALEXANDER Harvey. 


MISCELLANY. 


I suppose that if Manhattan had its Haroun al-Raschid 
he would sometimes appear as a spectator if not as a 
witness at those batches of marriages that are ceremonized 
in the City Hall. The last time I was there—as a wit- 
ness I hasten to say—it looked to me as if the company 
present fairly bristled with stories. There was certainly 
the material for more than one O. Henry story, but I 
could not think of a line that would give an appropriate 
opening. I turned to my friend the bridegroom and men- 
tioned my difficulty. He looked at the waiting couples 
seated on chairs and benches, examined the notices, one 
of which said “Marriages absolutely free,” and the other, 
“Do not spit.” Then an opening sentence suggested itself 


to him—“The place lacked a bar and a free-lunch coun- 
tein 


Gatety survived our tedium, but we began to look for 
distractions. The bridegroom who sat with the digni- 
fied Negro lady began to make motions with his hands as 
if to rattle and cast dice. The Syrian whispered to his 
witnesses that they might begin to tell stories. A young 
woman had opened her bag and was showing scraps of 
patterns to her friend. Suddenly a pair of silk stockings 
that matched her wedding-dress unrolled, and we all for- 
got the particular distraction as we laughed at this little 
episode. Presently a basilisk-eyed young man stood at 
the door of the ante-room and surveyed us. Was this the 
Alderman’s orderly? If so we should not be disappointed, 
and the series of ceremonies that we had come to take 
part in would now take place. The basilisk-eyed youth, 
however, was not the orderly. “He’s a reporter, come 
to get a human-interest story’ said some one who knew 
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the newspaper-offices. But this seeker got nothing out of 
us. He had already made up his mind that we were a 
negligible lot, but he had not really an eye for human 
interest for he failed to notice “The Kid.” 


We knew her as “The Kid” before we knew her as 
“Number 37.” “Which of them is the Kid going to 
marry?” some curious person had asked me in the office 
below where you pay a dollar for your licence to marry 
—the office that is opposite the Coroner’s. Then she be- 
came one in a conference over a document that is called 
“State of New York Affidavit for License to Marry”; 
and now she sat chewing gum and swinging her legs, 
while her head rested on the shoulder of one young man 
and her arm was flung around the neck of another. “Kid” 
was a good name for this young Manhattanese: she had 
the sprightliness and the unexpectedness of the goat- 
young; she had the fair hair and the blue eyes of the 
human-young. “The Alderman isn’t paid for marrying 
you—he does it at his own convenience,” the official had 
said to the young men and “The Kid” when they ap- 
peared at his bureau. “He may come in at half-past three 
and he mayn’t come here at all. But if you want to wait 
go upstairs to room so and so.” The young men repeated 
this and she had gone out of the room with them. 


So here was “The Kid” with the rest of us in the ante- 
room to the Alderman’s office. She provided an enter- 
tainment that was partly light character-comedy and 
partly a moving-picture show. She chewed her gum with 
zest and she swung her legs as if she were on a trapeze 
in mid-air. She made wide eyes at what one youth said 
to her and coyered her face with her hands at what the 
other told her. Her collar was hitched up and it was 
plain she had learned the trick of carrying her coat from 
“one of the boys.’ Blue was the colour she displayed. 
The dress under the fawn-coloured coat was blue, and 
the big blue bow at the back of her hat matched the 
colour of her eyes. Her ankles were covered with the 
soiled white of her high-laced boots, and it was not hard 
to suspect that her hair had been bleached to such fairness. 
“The Kid,” I discovered, was sixteen and I decided that 
the young man who was rather thoughtful and withdrawn 
was the one whom “The Kid” was to espouse. He looked 
a steady youth who would be a good provider. But he 
should have been goat-footed and had pointed ears. He 
should have been ready to leap and gambol with her upa 
mountain-side. All the rest of us in that room, too, 
should have been more excited about “The Kid,” for she 
brought into that solid-built City Hall of Manhattan 
something that was really hymeneal. Even at the threshold 
of the Alderman’s office she revealed the dance and the 
mountain-side. Her skip and her swagger had a memory 
of the Meneda. Even her yawn was frolicsome. 


Ar last the tipstaff came and gathered us together. Then 
he formed us into a queue. He spoke severely to the 
Negro girl who took a place at the end of the line. 
“What,” said he, “do you want to get married too?” 
“Mebbe,” she bubbled, impressing a startled-looking col- 
oured man to her side. The tipstaff went along the line 
of brides and grooms and witnesses. He was hollow-eyed 
and disillusioned-looking. “Are you Number 37?” said 
he to “The Kid.” She made her blue eyes wide while she 
chewed her gum and nodded. “Gosh, I wish I was get- 
ting you, Number 37,” said the tipstaff. Then with a 
renunciatory look he went down the line and opened the 
door of the Alderman’s office to the first couple. After- 
wards I saw the blue of her hat as Number 37 skipped 
down the steps going underground. Number 37! There 
is little in a name after all when a number can remain 
so evocative ! 


Miss Erry Ney has long been recognized as one of 
Europe’s foremost pianists and, now that she has come 
to this country, I find myself wondering why our con- 
cert-managers have seen fit to ask us to waste so much 
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of our time on those commonplace virtuosos whose per- 
formances have little more value than automatic-piano 
records, when they might have given us this shining 
star who raised even the indifferent piano she used at 
her debut to the level of a musical instrument. Com- 
posers who feverishly seek strange modern substitutes 
for the traditional apparatus which creative musicians 
have used hitherto in transferring their inspiration to 
the listener, should hear Miss Ney play Beethoven, espe- 
cially one of the late sonatas. Miss Ney invests the 
profession of interpreter with the dignity that it deserves, 
but of which it is so generally deprived. True though it 
be that the composer’s work is capable of being judged 
when it is set down on paper, nevertheless music merely 
recorded is not music, it is only material for music: it is 
complete only when it is played or sung. The fact that 
one who silently reads a score can imagine the sounds 
does not invalidate this assertion. It is the interpreter, 
then, who transmutes symbols into audible art. One 
who is merely a dexterous technician translates into 
sound the letter of the composer’s intention; another 
kind of interpreter uses the composition as a means of 
self-expression, but a great artist—a Ney—becomes one 
with the composer and his work. Where others reveal 
the composer’s scaffolding, she displays the structure 
which it supports; instead of expressing herself she in- 
carnates, for the moment, the spirit of the master. She 
fis a medium who convinces even scoffers that at least 
one form of immortality exists, for no composer is dead 
who can be made to live again and again, in the person 
of such interpreters. The all-Beethoven programme of 
her first American concert was an indication of the 
plane on which Miss Ney wishes her art to be judged. 
In making no concession to the groundlings, she not 
only established her own position but, by the same token, 
paid a tacit tribute to the public whose support she be- 
speaks. Granted the postulate that there is but one kind 
of art, there can be but one standard of criticism. Miss 
Ney is to be measured only by the criticism to which 
art is entitled. JoURNEYMAN. 


THE RETURN OF RICHARD STRAUSS. 


It is seventeen years since Richard Strauss has visited 
the United States, and his compositions have grown 
with the century. In 1904, as a guest conductor of the 
Wetzler Symphony Orchestra, he appeared here in a 
brief blaze of glory. Though he was already known 
by local presentations of other and earlier compositions, 
it was “Don Juan,’ “Don Quixote,” “Ein Helden- 
leben,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” and “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra’”’ which definitely established his position; and 
it was with this famous battery of tone-poems that 
his genius first assaulted these United States. At that 
time, however, “Salome” was still uncompleted ; “Elek- 
tra” was likewise in embryo; and “Der Rosenkayalier,”’ 
“Ariadne auf Nexos,” “Josef’s Legende,” the “Alpine 
Symphony” and the “Woman Without a Shadow” 
were reposing in the brain of their author. Though 
three of these operas have been produced in this coun- 
try in the interim, and though the symphony has been 
played by the Philharmonic Society, it will neverthe- 
less be seen that Richard Strauss returns to us with 
such a mass of new work as must necessarily give to 
its creator a new importance. 

Strauss’s advent presents us with the first oppor- 
tunity in nearly two decades of hearing the foremost 
orchestral leader of Germany; but those who attend 
his forthcoming concerts merely to worship at the 
shrine of notoriety will be placed before a col- 
lection of orchestral canvases which, in acrid colouring 
and diabolical craftiness of design, are beyond the 
brushes not only of Reger and Mahler and Bruckner— 
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Schonberg has written practically nothing for the or- 
chestra—but of every other Teuton who has stepped 
across the boundaries of the present century. For if 
all these musicians deserve to be ranked with their 
colleague by reason of their talents in cacophony, 
Strauss’s music has in it a sneer that is more devastat- 
ing than theirs, in that it is a smile in process of dis- 
solution. 

American concert-goers of course are so gen- 
erally familiar with the music of Richard Strauss that 
his presence may seem almost gratuitous. Yet if most 
of the compositions he is to conduct are familiar, their 
interpretation under his own hands will be a novel, an 
azygous, performance. For Strauss, unlike many com- 
posers, is a conductor of remarkable attainments. 
Excepting possibly Willem Mengelberg, to whom “Ein 
Heldenleben” is appropriately dedicated, Richard 
Strauss is the best if not the sole interpreter of his 
own music. He may lack the genial and pervasive 
warmth of a ‘Nikisch. He may want the pentacostal 
fire of the Dutchman. The fact remains nevertheless 
that concerning his own tone-dramas he is their almost 
inevitable producer. Dual in its nature, since his 
music is begotten of the marriage of mountainous 
colour and the counterpoint of cold line, Strauss’s best 
work may be roughly described as sensuality in the 
service of the intellect. Of these two forces the 
composer himself is a composite and exceedingly ani- 
mate example. 

For this reason his conducting is well calculated to 
astonish the heathen; and his programmes are equally 
adapted to that high purpose. In addition to the fa- 
mous barrage of tone-poems which I have already 
mentioned, Strauss will direct his “Festliches Pra- 
ludium,” “Burger als Edelman,” “Tod and Verkla- 
rung,” “Macbeth Overture,” “Salome’s Dance” from 
the opera, “Aus Italien” and the “Domestic” and “Al- 
pine’ symphonies. Thus as “Salome” is also to be 
revived by the Chicago Opera Company, and Elly Ney 
is to revive his “Grotesque,” we shall be given a gen- 
erous cross-section of his creations. His appearance 
as a conducter will give us as well a cross-section of his 
prowess as a leader of orchestras, for beside his own 
works he is to interpret several of Debussy, Wagner, 
the modern Italian, Sabata, and at least one of the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. Furthermore, in company with 
the violinist, Bronislaw Huberman (who has been 
absent from this country a quarter of a century), and 
with the added assistance of Claire Dux, Elena Ger- 
hardt and Elisabeth Schumann, Strauss himself will 
appear at the pianoforte in a series of chamber-music 
recitals which will cover a goodly portion of this 
continent. 

As an event which may not occur again within 
another seventeen years, the return of Richard Strauss 
is replete with dramatic consequences. Of more per- 
manent value, however, is the meastired attention 
which his coming may direct towards the music of 
this successor of Wagner. For that Strauss is Wag- 
ner’s successor, in more than one sense, is a certainty. 
Less gifted in invention than his forerunner, he has 
concealed his thematic insolvency to a great extent 
by drawing heavily on the capital of his orchestra. His 
partial bankruptcy, advertised by his enemies and de- 
clared a fact by the Supreme Court of the Melodists, 
he has thus compensated for a large degree by his 
enrichment of the entire field of modern scoring, More- 
over, since he is the only muscian arising in Germany 
since Brahms, who is competent to loose Wagner’s 
latchet, it is natural that their two names should be so 
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same time, to trace the musical lineage of Strauss in 
this manner—to connect his music fundamentally with 
Wagner's is an error of monstrous proportions. It 
betrays a nearly total misconception of the man’s work 
because it overlooks that individual quality in his music 
which sets Strauss apart, not from Wagner alone but 
from practically the whole race of German composers. 

The gift for irony is scarcely a Teutonic adornment. 
But it is irony of a derisive and vitriolic order 
which is explicit in the best of Stratiss’s music. There 
is a sneer in his scores that is Gargantuan. There 
is a smile in that sneer for the lips are deliberately 
curling. But one has only to examine the face as Emil 
Ohik has etched it to see there an acid line of scorn 
cutting straight through the soft copper of the counte- 
nance; and one has only to examine Strauss’s music 
—“Also Sprach Zarathustra,” for example, or “Don 
Quixote’”—to discover there too, and in greater meas- 
ure, such a wealth of sardonic joy as to prove that he 
is no more the child of Wagner in spirit than he is of 
the “Waltz King” in truth. 

In Strauss’s later works the sneer has become almost 
a grimace. As the lyric charm of his youthful manner 
was displaced by the defiance of his middle period, 
so in turn has the sophisticated but devouring derision 
of that matured philosophy degenerated into a credo 
of habit. One feels that of late Strauss has wearied 
a little of his Nietzschean doctrines: a tired Zarathus- 
tra, he speaks on with the momentum of having spoken. 
Such compositions as “Ariadne auf Nexos” and 
“Josef’s Legende” are, at any rate, a falling away 
from his earlier tone-poems—a falling away, that is, 
in regard to the authentic acrimony of his genius. 
But whether he is giving his cynicism an enforced 
respite, or whether in “Die Frau ohne Schatten,” the 
most recently performed of his operas, he is merely 
looking about for new modes of tonal expression, the 
truth is still apparent that he has accomplished enough 
deviltry already to stamp him as an ironist for the 
ages. Like Mr. Bernard Shaw, to whom he bears a 
striking resemblance, he may have drained the last cup 
of achievement. Considering the poisonous draughts 
he has swallowed, however, it would be ungrateful to 
ask him to quaif more of them. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since “Elektra” won its 
premiere in London, so Mr. Shaw’s defence of it 
therefore is now fairly aged; yet his remarks, as touch- 
ing all of Strauss’s music, are so pertinent to this day 
and to this country that they sound almost as if they 
had been written for both of them. Hailing the pro- 
duction of the opera as “an historic moment in the 
history of art in England, such as may not occur again 
in our life-time,” this intransigent playwright then 
also an intransigent musical critic, denounced the 
pompous nonsense that was then being circulated in 
the public press in the guise of musical criticism, ¢all- 
ing it “an intolerable thing, an exploded thing, a fool- 
ish thing, a boorish, parochial thing, a thing that 
should be dropped by all good critics and discouraged 
by all good editors as bad form, bad manners, bad 
journalism, bad politics, bad religion.” If we add “bad 
criticism and bad democracy,” we shall bring this ex- 
pression of Mr. Shaw’s anger approximately up to date. 
For with such slight additions to his indictment, his 
contempt for the critics of “Elektra” in London 
might justly be applied to all those lofty idiots and in- 
spired morons who under the guise of musical criticism 
criticize not Strauss’s music but Strauss, the man who 
composed it. 

Fortunately, there are some in this country who do 
not interpret every importation of foreign art as being 
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the insidious entry of an enemy; and for those who 
welcomed the return of Kreisler and helped to restore 
to the Wagnerian stage the natural tongue of Goethe, 
the arrival of Richard Strauss is a signal for con- 
gratulations. To such, the coming of Strauss is an 
event of international proportions, for it is an event 
which incidentally cements our peace with the greatest 
of musical countries. 

But it is more. For the return of Strauss is pri- 
marily an artistic event, only properly to be measured 
in zsthetics. His arrival means the landing on these 
shores of a great conductor. His conducting means 
the interpretation of the greater, and the greatest, 
part of his music. His music means a philosophy of 
high contempt made audible in the shout of a prophet. 

WINTHROP PARKHURST. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


A CORRECTION. 


Sias: Referring to the letter of Charles H. Hoskins in your 
issue of 5 October, in which he speaks of “The purchase, 
by the American Trust Company, of the estates of one of 
the Habsburg Archdukes,” this company is not, nor are 
any of its directors or officers, interested in any such under- 
taking. I am, etc., 
New York City. 


Stuart D, Preston. 


MR. MENCKEN’S PLACE IN THE EVENING SUN 


Sms: |] note in your issue of 28 September, a reference to 
a recent article by Mr. Mencken on the American Tory, in 
which you say that this article appeared in the Baltimore Su. 
Please permit me to correct this by informing you that this 
article appeared not in the Baltimore Sun but in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, which publishes exclusively here in Baltimore 
Mr. Mencken’s newspaper articles. I am, etc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. S. M. Reywnotps. 


CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 


Sirs: Mr. St. John Ervine in his article in your issue of 5 
October says, “The Irish Catholic is incapable of sustained 
and high leadership.” In proof of this, he adduces the fact 
that most of the great leaders of the Nationalist movement 
have been Protestant. May this not have been because of 
the cruel and unjust disabilities under which Catholics have 
laboured under English rule? Secondly, “no Catholic of Irish 
birth,” says Mr. Ervine, “has been President of the United 
States.” Does not Mr, Ervine know that no Catholic, even 
of American birth, could by any possibility get the nomina- 
tion for that high office, much less be elected? As well expect 
a Hindoo to be elected Viceroy of India, as a Catholic to re- 
ceive the nomination for the Presidency of the United States. 
I am, etc., 

Newark, New Jersey. HeErBerT HARVEY, 


MESSRS. AVKSENTIEV AND MILIUKOV. 


Sirs; In one of your editorial notices, which appeared in your 
issue of 5 October, the writer makes reference to the coming 
of Messrs. Avksentiey and Miliukoy in connexion with the 
forthcoming conference in Washington. Without referring to 
the ironical tone of the writer, to his references to the ‘‘As- 
sociation of all Russian absentees” and “amalgamated émugrés” 
among whom there are a considerable number of persons who 
spent a lifetime struggling against the old Tsarist regime, 
and had to pay for their effort with years of imprisonment 
and exile, I will take the liberty of calling the attention of 
your readers to the true status of the above-mentioned men, 
who are anything but representatives of Tsarist Russia 
nor had they anything to do with the “arming of the Russian 
Empire and the pre-war partitioning of China.” 

Mr. Nicolai Avksentiev is a member of the party of So- 
cialist-Revolutionists and, as such, devoted his life to a revo- 
jutionary struggle against the old Tsarist regime. In 1905, he 
was a member of the Executive Board of the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workers Delegates. During the March revolution, 1917, 
he was the President of the Executive Committee of the All- 
Russian Soviet of Peasants Delegates and later a member of 
the Provisional Government, serving as Secretary of the In- 
terior. In the fall of 1918, he was elected in Ufa a member 
of the Directory of the Government which was the result of 
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the coalition of all political parties opposed to the Lenin dic- 
tatorship and working for a free and democratic Russia. In 
November, 1918, this Directory was overthrown by the fol- 
lowers of Kolchak, and Mr. Avksentiev, with the rest of the 
members of his Government, was arrested and driven out of 
the country. 

Mr. Miliukoy, the foremost representative of Russian liber- 
alism, can in no way be classified among the upholders of the 
old regime. As editor of the Russian newspaper in Paris, the 
Latest News, he is an uncompromising advocate of a Russian 
democratic republic. 

Both of these men were members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly which was dispersed by the Bolsheviki on 6 January, 1918, 
the members of which were elected after the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution and were dispersed only after it was found that the 
majority of its members were opposed to Lenin’s dictatorship. 
Both of them participated in the conference of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly which took place in Paris in 
January, 1921, a conference which, in clear and unmistakable 
terms, repudiated the old order in Russia. They are both 
members of the Executive Council of that conference, where 
they were elected as representatives to the forthcoming Wash- 
ington conference to defend the real interest of the coming 
Russian Democratic Republic—the United States of Russia. 

Trusting, that for the sake of truth and for the purpose of 
giving true information to your respected readers, you will 
kindly publish the above statement, I am, etc., 

New York City. P. OBEROUTCHEFF. 


NATIONALISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Sirs: As war is an economic germ-plasm and as the foster- 
ing and feeding of that germ depends upon the kind and 
quality of education, it is obvious that the present form of 
nationalistic training in the schools will never prepare a people 
for the coming of the international spirit, a spirit which must 
be engendered if we are to hope for amicable settlements of in- 
ternational disputes. Particularly noxious is the spirit that is 
expressed by the saying “my country right or wrong,” con- 
sistent though such a sentiment may have been with the 
eighteenth-century conception of patriotism. Such patriotic 
fanaticism is only paralleled by the religious fanaticism of 
witch-burning and of the Spanish Inquisition. 

National intolerance is not a characteristic of Americans 
only—though they are certainly very gifted in this respect— 
it is a common fault of all peoples. To love and revere one’s 
own country above all others is a perfectly justifiable feeling, 
but I doubt if anyone prefers a liar or a cheat belonging to 
his own country to an honest man belonging to another. 

It has been said that the Versailles conference was a failure 
because the Anglo-Saxon was not able to adapt his viewpoint 
to that of the Latin and vice versa. An illustration of this 
is seen in the American schoolboys’ terms of derision: “wop, 
kike, chink, squarehead,” etc. 

No one would accuse President Harding with his “Main 
Street” policies of being a visionary but it would seem prob- 
able that his recent statement about disarmament being pos- 
sible only in a far-distant day was correct. I am, etc., 
Brooklyn, New York. ivA. SHArrocE 


WHY SOME WOMEN ARE PACIFISTS. 

Sirs: Referring to your foot-note to Miss Elinor Byrns’s 
letter in your issue of 28 September concerning the relation 
of peace and free trade, let me say that we understand per- 
fectly that free production must precede free trade—in other 
words, that things must be made before they can be exchanged. 

Women see these economic facts more easily than men do 
because, lacking political entity for so long, we were not 
taught so many things that were not so. Politicians did not 
have to persuade us that, by creating economic barriers be- 
tween countries, the foreigner paid the tax and the home 
worker became speedily rich. Nor did they have to explain 
to us that, by creating economic barriers between the worker 
and the earth—without access to which he can not produce 
so much as a toothpick—enormous fortunes would be made. 
The politicians considered us incapable of comprehending such 
masculine wisdom (and they were right) so they contented 
themselves with kissing the babies and departed leaving 
our minds clear. Thus it happens that we so readily under- 
stand that the removal of all economic barriers is necessary 
before men can produce wealth in freedom or exchange it in 
freedom. Thus it happens that we accept, in all its fulness 
and beauty, the definition of free trade that appeared in the 
Public when Mr. Louis F. Post was its editor, namely: “The 
unhampered exchange of products drawn by the labour of free 


men from wunmonopolized natural resources—this is Free 
Trade.” 
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But we know also that when the great slaughter began in 
19!4, the workers of the world—even those whose talk blis- 
tered with “wage-slavery,” “economic rent,’ “class-conscious- 
ness,” “proletariat,” etc. etc., socialists, single-taxers, com- 
munists and the rest—all hurried to click their heels together 
behind their respective Governments. Their economic faith 
was as limp as the Christianity of the church-going Christian. 

The pacifist movement is primarily a woman’s movement— 
a life-conservation movement. We know one thing that men 
know nothing about, namely: the cost of human life. We 
know it because we pay that cost. War is such an in- 
sult to women—taking our sons and compelling them to 
become killers of one another. We know that war is evil 
and that every other evil is a necessary part of it. We are 
pledged to take mo part whatever in the filthy business. 

Moreover, we refuse to be swerved from our purpose even 
when editors shake their heads and say, “They do not under- 
stand free trade—poor things.” I am, etc., 

Toronto, Canada. CHRISTINE Ross BARKER. 


THE MORAL AIMS OF THE WAR IN MOROCCO. 


Sirs: Like almost all Spaniards, I am an anti-militarist. | hate 
war and I hate still more the hypocrites who in the name of 
civilization or of liberty, incite peoples to fight against other 
peoples. In my view it would be criminal for Spain to take 
possession of Morocco if Morocco were a civilized country 
like Haiti or Santo Domingo. It would also be criminal if 
Spain did not give Morocco its independence after reiterated 
demands, supposing that the Moroccans were the equal of the 
Filipinos in civilization. But it would be absurd (in spite of 
the fact that the war with the Moors is unpopular in Spain), 
for Spain to leave her sphere of influence in Northern Africa 
(a sphere which was imposed upon her by France and Eng- 
land), until after the Moors were on the way to being civi- 
lized. It is only twelve years. since they were cutting the 
throats of any Europeans who were so lacking in prudence 
as to enter into their country. In the present uprising, the 
Moors have committed all sorts of atrocities upon the Spanish 
troops they have captured, and have carried the heads of 
Spanish generals around on the point of a pole to awaken 
the fanaticism of the Moors who have not yet rebelled. 

The Moor is a thief and a criminal by nature and it is a 
shame to Europe and to civilization that these people are 
allowed to remain in a perpetual state of anarchy. Unfor- 
tunately for Spain, other countries, not excluding America, 
have learned that there are magnificent iron-mines in the Riff. 
All the rest of Morocco is bare rock. But because of these 
mines, other countries are saying that the Moors are saints 
and the Spaniards are a lot of executioners. 

The writer of your comment on Moroccan affairs does not 
know what the problem is. He should know that imperial- 
istic France, or rather the imperialist party in France, is very 
much interested in having Spain evacuate Morocco, in order 
that France may be left in possession of the whole Moroccan 
Empire. France would find it comparatively easy to dom- 
inate the country after all the blood and money that Spain 
has spent there. Spain has forty-thousand men in Melilla 
to-day, and the Spanish Foreign Legion less than four thousand. 

When Spain has civilized the ‘Riff, it is probable that the 
same thing will happen which has happened in Spanish Amer- 
ica. Then other nations that are desirous of taking possession 
of what is already civilized, will call Spain inquisitorial with 
the aim of making more free countries like Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. For my part, I am almost ready 
to believe that the Moors should be left in their present savage 
state, now that the European war has demonstrated that the 
so-called civilized countries are more savage and selfish than 
the Moors. 

Anti-militarist and anti-imperialist, as I am, I believe that 
the war with the Moors is a just war. When Spain has 
civilized the Moors, she should give them independence, and 
not do as other countries have done, take possession of coun- 
tries that are already civilized. Spain ought to have a cable 
service to this country in order to let the world know her 
side of the case. 

France is in power in Algeria, Tunis and part of Morocco. 
She wants also to be in power in Tanyier in order to exercise 
her influence in the Spanish zone. These French colonies will 
never be independent, and what will inevitably happen is that 
after Spain has completed her work of civilization in the Riff, 
the whole country will pass into French control. France can 
realize her imperialistic dreams without hindrance, for the 
world believes and has always believed in whatever France 


chooses to have it believe. Iam, etc., 
JoP:R: 
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THE RETURN OF CASSANDRA. 


THE quantity of lies which France, officially and unofficially, 
has been manufacturing for us, in the full knowledge that 
they are lies, is something frightful and absolutely unprece- 
dented. We believe that Bismarck will take as much 
of Alsace-Lorraine as lhe chooses, and that it will be the bet- 
ter for him, the better for us, the better for all the world 
but France and the better in the long run for France. 

If Germany becomes mistress of the continent in place of 
France, which is light-hearted, ambitious, quarrelsome and 
over- -excitable, it will be the most momentous event of the 
present day and all the world must hope that it will come 
about. 

What terrible lover of the terrible “Hun” wrote this 
terrible thing? Bring out the Security League, the Con- 
stitutional League, the Ku Klux Klan, and all of Mr. 
Beck’s beloved fascisti, and let us in the name of law 
and order make way with the author of such awful 
words. But halt, gentle reader, this is only a quotation, 
dug up by Mr. Norman Angell, from the London Times, 
of 10 December, 1870. Autres temps, autres meurs. 

Mr. Angell, who has aroused more discussion about 
international relations than any other writer, takes up 
his javelin again and hurls it against the hide of the 
Philistine. The great beast stirs uneasily in his wallow. 
The argument of Mr. Angell’s new volume, “The Fruits 
of Victory,” is this: Without peaceful co-operation among 
classes and nations, we can not have our daily bread; and 
with the State having gone into the market-hunting and 
market-getting business, applying force without stint, we 
are likely to have more wars and do without our daily 
bread except in war-time, and even then, if the grand 
old game keeps up long enough. Still, the human mind 
is so constituted that it can find phrases, dicta, reasons, 
historical arguments, and a complete chauvinistic appara- 
tus for deluding itself into believing that war pays. Mr. 
Angell gives illustrations enough from English sources 
to make Mr. Eltzbacher want to burn him at the stake. 

Having courteously pointed out to his countrymen that 
statecraft is mainly the gentle art of composing lies for 
gudgeons, Mr. Angell proceeds to inquire how we may 
avoid that dreadful “next war” which will destroy not 
only fine, upstanding boys, but doddering old haters sitting 
in the Union Security Club smoking Havanas and drink- 
ing up the last of the stock saved from the wreck under 
the Eighteenth Amendment; and smirking old dowagers 
rolling down the Flaminian way in their limousines to 
prepare bandages for the wounded, and the authors of the 
new grand consolidated and amended sedition act sitting 
in their swivel chairs, and the sweet babe pulling at his 
big toe while he tosses in his crib. Mr. Angell declares 
that to avoid this cataclysm, accompanied by bombs, 
liquid fire, poison gas, and other implements of brotherly 
love, we must deliberately will to offset the propaganda 
of hate, fear, and rivalry, by a propaganda of friendship, 
faith, and co-operation. There must be, in other wards, 
a spiritual revolution that will deny the morality and 
validity of patriotism in the old sense and imperialism in 
every sense, and substitute a new doctrine of good will 
among men. We need a baptism of fire, a new evangel, 
a world-wide uprising under the banner of mankind’s com- 
monwealth, and an “international mind,’ for ever. There 
is no other choice but common destruction. Mr. Angell is 
not over sanguine; but there you are, take it or leave it! 

Perhaps after the next war to end war, the great 
revival will begin—if anyone is left to begin it. According 
to all predictions it will be a hundred-per-cent war, accord- 
ing to Mr. Will Irwin “a good time will be had by all.” 
Bankers will have to crawl in mud and water two feet 
deep, through ten-mile trenches, push to one side the 
mangled bodies of their office-boys and cashiers, and cut 
their coupons with a bayonet by the flickering light of a 
tallow dip, stuck into an empty grape-juice bottle. Direc- 
tors of industrial corporations will have to meet in bomb- 
proof cellars and even then run the risk of being blown 
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Norman Angell. 
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sky-high by mines. Editors will have blood for ink and 
parchment made out of the skins of their enemies for 
paper, and be daily in more danger of life and limb than 
the boys in the trenches. Whole legislative bodies will 
be wiped out by poison gas. Diplomats will have to make 
their homes with snakes and lizards in abandoned mines 
and often be smothered there by liquid fire. General staffs 
and commanders-in-chief will be swept into oblivion by 
a single blast of magdonite—a touch of which will make 
the whole world kin. Undoubtedly such diversions would 
help to create a “new psychology” and Mr. Angell might 
then expect to see the rosy dawn of the reformation for 
which he devoutly hopes. 

However, I can not part from Mr. Angell without ex- 
pressing dissent from his proposition that “war is futile.” 
The dictionary says that “futile’ means “vain, without 
effect.” Nearly all wars have “effects,” too many effects, 
sometimes. Mr. Angell would doubtless admit that getting 
rid of the Romanovs, the Habsburgs, and the Hohen- 
zollerns at one fell swoop was something, at least. More- 
over, if a man comes lunging at me armed to the teeth, 
and I hit him on the head first, 1 could hardly look upon 
the process as futile, or vain, or useless, or without effect. 
Moreover, some wars “pay,” perhaps not the soldiers who 
fight them, but the nation that benefits from them. Our 
war with Mexico “paid” very well indeed. So did our 
war with Spain. If England can make a successful get- 
away with all the goods collected at Versailles, she will 
find that this war paid—in pounds and shillings. Only 
one slight matter remains to be considered, namely: Paid 
whom? 

Cuaries A. BEARD. 


AN OLD, FORGOTTEN, FAR OFF THING. 


THE documentary proof of Wordsworth’s early attach- 
ment to Anne-Marie Vallon, presented in Mr. George 
McLean Harper’s “Wordsworth’s French Daughter,’ re- 
moves this episode from the realm of conjecture and makes 
clear the cryptic references to Annette and Caroline in 
the Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. In view of the 
openness with which the connexion was acknowledged, 
and the number of people who were aware of it, it is 
surprising that it remained hidden for so many years in 
spite of the intensity of literary curiosity. 

The French carelessness in the spelling of proper names 
is amusingly displayed in the record of baptism, where 
the father’s name is given three variations, though the 
authentic signature was attached to the power of attorney 
presented by the sponsors for the child. “Williams Word- 
wodsth” was the first attempt and was followed by “Wil- 
liams Wordsodsth” and “Williams Wordworsth,” seeming 
to indicate that the name was not one that lent itself 
easily to the French tongue. Caroline Wordsworth was 
born in the year 1792. In 1816, when she was given in 
marriage to M. Baudouin, her name and the poet’s are 
properly recorded except that the “Williams” still per- 
sists, but “Grasmer, Kendan and Westermorland” are 
made to do duty for Grasmere, Kendal and Westmorland. 

The references in Dorothy's Journal that have been 
illuminated by Mr. Harper’s discoveries, occur in the 
year 1802 and refer to the correspondence with “Annette,” 
one of the letters apparently including some lines written 
by the nine-year-old daughter. The entry, under date of 
22 February, runs, “Wm brought me 4 letters to read— 
from Annette and Caroline, Mary and Sara, and Cole- 
ridge...” Just a month later Dorothy mentions the receipt 
of another letter “from poor Annette’ and adds, “We 
resolved to see Annette, and that Wm should go to Mary,” 
the Mary who was to become his wife before the year 
was over. Four days later, on 26 March, “William wrote 
to Annette,’ what we may judge to have been a letter 
acquainting her with his plans for the future and arrang- 
ing for a meeting to discuss them. At all events the 
brother and sister embarked for France towards the end 
of July. 
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We arrived at Calais [writes Dorothy] at four o'clock on 
Sunday morning, the 31st of July. We stayed on the vessel 
till half-past seven; then William went for letters at about 
half-past eight or nine. We found out Annette and C. chez 
Madame Avril dans la Rue de la Téte d’or. We lodged opposite 
two ladies, in tolerably decent-sized rooms, but badly fur- 
nished. . . . The weather was very hot. We walked by the 
seashore almost every evening with Annette and Caroline, or 
William and T alone. 


As they walked, they saw “far off in the West the 
coast of England like a cloud crested with Dover castle, 
which was but like the summit of the cloud—the evening 
star and the glory of the sky, the reflections in the water 
were more beautiful than the sky itself, purple waves 
brighter than precious stones, for ever melting away upon 
the sands.” Sometimes at night they stood on the pier 
and watched the little boats row out of the harbour, 
stirring the phosphorescence in the water and making 
wings of fire with their oars, and “Caroline was delighted.” 
Some of the thoughts aroused by these sceiiv: _ e preserved 
in the sonnets, and we now know that Caroline was the 
“dear child” who walked beside the poet on that “beaute- 
ous evening, calm, and free.” 

The visitors remained until 29 August, when they left 
Calais, landing in Dover the next morning, and bathing 
once more in English waters, They “sate upon Dover 
Cliffs, and looked upon France with many a melancholy 
and tender thought.” On Monday, 4 October, Wordsworth 
was married to Mary Hutchinson. Eighteen years later, 
with his wife and sister and a number of friends, he vis- 
ited the Continent and spent the greater part of the month 
of October in Paris near Caroline (Baudouin) and her 
mother. “We had great satisfaction at Paris,’ Dorothy 
wrote to Mrs. Clarkson, “seeing our friends whom I 
have mentioned to you.” 

Now that we know so much it would be interesting to 
learn how Caroline fared as Mme. Baudouin, and whether 
there are any French descendents to claim kinship with 
the poet. We are given to understand by Mr. Harper 
that amplification of the theme may be looked for in a 
revised edition of Professor Emile Legouis’s “The Early 
Life of Wordsworth,’ now in preparation. 

I. W. Garrison. 


FEMINISM IN POETRY. 


ALL good poetry rests upon intensity; its ideas must be 
strong, vital, and original, and stated with the utmost 
possible vigour of language that is at the author’s dis- 
posal. Especially is this the case as regards lyric 
poetry; and, since poetry has now abandoned most of its 
ancient domain to other branches of art—not to mention 
the sciences—we must reluctantly classify nearly all 
modern poets as either descriptive or lyric. In -which- 
ever of these categories the modern poet may elect to 
write, however, he finds himself equally in a quandary. A 
great part of the English language has already lost much 
of the intensity it possessed two or three centuries ago, 
and has degenerated into purely rhetorical formule. 
Either one must then invent a new rhetoric, which js 
almost impossible, or one must trust to the intensity of 
pure feeling to carry the poem, whatever its subject, into 
the mind of the reader. 

Anna Wickham’ has boldly chosen the latter alternative. 
The aim of her book is to present to us the reactions of 
a modern cultivated feminist to life. Wishing by every 
means possible to proclaim herself as a creature essenti- 
ally of our own times, she chooses the language not only 
of prose but of scientific prose. Despite the example of 
Wordsworth, whose best poems are a complete refutation 
of his own theory that the language of poetry is that of 
prose; despite the fact that Whitman, too, found that he 
was not able to do entirely without figures of speech, 
Mrs. Wickham cuts herself away from all these things, 
and the result, in its least ingratiating aspect, may be 
found in passages like the following: 
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It is sad for Feminism, but still clear, 

That man, more often than woman, is a pioneer. 
If I would confide a new thought, 

First to a man it must be brought. 


Now for our sins, it is my bitter fate 

That such a man wills soon to be my mate; 
And so of friendship there is quick end, 
When I have gained a love, I lose a friend. 


This is modernism with a vengeance, but with all re- 
spect to Mr. Untermeyer’s introduction to this volume, 
we may still question the modernity of the idea here dis- 
played. The garb in which the idea is presented is new 
enough; but the idea itself is very old; as old as Aspasia. 
One may even entertain a doubt whether this particular 
handling of the theme is distinguished by memorable in- 
tensity, vivid rhythmicality, or poetic inspiration, The 
idea of the struggle between feminism and the sexual 
nature of humanity may be a new one, but merely to 
find a new idea is not the sole labour of the poet. 
There must be a long and painful process of gestation, 
there must be also the labour of birth, the actual process 
of composition. Mrs. Wickham elsewhere speaks of a 
desire to write verse that is swift and strong. But the 
verses I have just quoted, and many more in her volume, 
are neither. They are lumbering, halting, and prosaic 
in texture. 

It seems then, that, with very few exceptions, the main 
interest to be found in this book is in its choice of theme. 
That this is the case, Mr. Untermeyer clearly admits in 
his enthusiastic introduction. Mrs. Wickham represents 
“Woman in revolt,’ in short, feminism naked and un- 
ashamed; this, in Mr. Untermeyer’s eyes, furnishes a 
clear motive for admiring her poetry. But the greatest 
writers, as Mr. Untermeyer well knows, or should know, 
have been those who, while not scrupling to represent 
revolt, steadfastly refuse to propagandize in favour of 
‘any one side of it. In short, the greatest writers have 
understood woman, as well as man, better than any 
feminist; and this not because they have been males, but 
because they have been artists, with the great artist’s giit 
of sympathy. It may be that the aim of these writers 
was essentially the same as that of Mrs. Wickham—‘‘to 
speak and know the truth’; but truth is free only to 
those who love it, whereas Anna Wickham is continually 
betraying a mistrust, almost a fear of truth’s worst 
aspects. Moreover, truth displays an obstinate and in- 
nate dislike of being advertised, of being revealed to 
blind eyes, or of speaking to deaf ears. ‘ruth belongs 
to no individual and no party; it is the last and best 
possession of life itself. It is wise to ponder occasionally 
on that disturbing saying of Lao-tsze: ‘Those who know 
do not speak; those who speak do not know.” 

Joun Goutp FiercHer. 


BEHAVIOUR AND PERSONALITY. 


Tue layman who wishes to appraise the scientific validity 
of the current theories of psycho-analysis would do well 
to consult Professor Stewart Paten’s “Human Behaviour.”* 
The main thesis of the book sounds simple and obvious 
enough. The human organism must be regarded as a 
unity. Its various aspects should be studied and their 
functions estimated as a whole. The action of any 
specific part must be interpreted in the light of the three 
great tendencies that characterize all living matter, 
namely: the maintenance of the physiological balance 
called life; the securing of the safety of the individual; 
and the effecting of the perpetuation of the species. In 
other words, the characteristic propulsion of all living 
organisms may be summed up as the will-to-live-and-to- 
continue-living-in-the-environment, The “intention” must 
be fully understood in order to gain insight into the 
doings of any living thing, whether a primitive cell, or 
a beast in the forest, or Mr, Bernard Shaw. It must be 
understood as the key to the evolutionary process, this 
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strange and universal insistence that has developed all 
the complicated organs and sensibilities of man as an 
answer to the threats that endanger its equilibrium. Given 
a change in the relation of the organism and its environ- 
ment—i.e., a stimulus—and the organism must do some- 
thing new in order to live “in the manner to which it has 
become accustomed,” and there you are! Evolution has 
become a fact. The development of the most exquisite 
and specialized sense-organ—even of consciousness itself— 
no less than the ameeba’s clumsy projection of its pseudo- 
podia, is impelled by one and the same “push,” namely the 
inherent desire of life to obtain from its environment, 
with the least possible effort, the means of its persisting 
equilibrium. 

This thesis is so immediately apparent to common sense 
that its importance is easily obscured. Yet it is one of 
those “leading ideas,’ which Prof. Royce mentions as 
revolutionizing a science. It does not belong to Dr. Paten 
alone, it is the possession of a whole school, and it has 
already given birth to a litter of live hypotheses. It is 
destroying, if it has not already destroyed, the old faculty- 
psychology. It is at war with any method that divides 
man up into isolated states of consciousness, or self-suf- 
ficient functions, or that too dogmatically places the “seat” 
of certain types of activity in definite and static locations. 
For the organism is so desperately determined to live, 
whatever happens, that failing one means, it can often 
substitute and use another. This idea of a biologic deter- 
minism has existed for a long while; Dr. Paten can not 
even claim to be the first to apply it fruitfully to evolu- 
tion and psychology. But he is fully alive to much of its 
potentiality and his pages teem with suggested applica- 
tions, not only in psychology proper, but in psycho- 
analysis, sociology, and education. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that Dr. Paten has re- 
fused the implications of this theory, here and there, where 
his own prejudices were too strong to accept its findings. 
Thus, though he insists that the potency of the organism 
can not be determined by the weight of the brain or the 
number of its convolutions, or by the shape of the head, 
or by the statistical appraisal and enumeration of the dif- 
ferent faculties, yet he actually uses these same criteria 
to disparage Negroes and Jews, Germans and bolsheviki. 
In dealing with the capacities of women, likewise, while 
Dr. Paten pays lip-service to the idea that the two sexes 
should be analysed upon “broad biologic grounds” and 
that “no attempt should be made to reduce the contrasts in 
mental reactions merely to a discussion of the differences 
between the respective brains and nervous systems” ; while 
he admits that “it should be said the careful comparison 
of the brains of the two sexes does not lead to any very 
definite conclusions as to the difference in functional 
capacity of these two organs,” still it is not like hunting 
for a needle in a haystack to find what are his conclusions 
as to the comparative masculine endowment. One won- 
ders what eleventh-hour prickings of a scientific conscience 
prompted that generous phrase “it should be said.” It is 
something to know that Dr. Paten does not “detract from 
the importance of the sphere occupied by women,” though 
his deductions as to woman’s place in the world and her 
appropriate type of education once more darken under- 
standing. 

Dr. Edward J. Kempf in “Autonomic Functions and 
the Personality,” shares Dr. Paten’s view of a dynamic 
force, a will to maintain the equilibrium of life with min- 
imum effort despite all changes within and without the 
organism. Dr. Kempf’s argument is more closely knit and 
more rapid than Dr. Paten’s, but it is unmitigatedly tech- 
nical, especially in the first half of the book. He presents us, 
however, not only with a theory to account for the develop- 
ment of the sympathetic nervous system and the higher 
centres in man, but the gives an interesting definition of 
consciousness and clears the ground for a sound theory of 
the will. Dr. Kempf does not stop until he has asked him- 
self the ultimate question as to the nature of being; and, 
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after enjoying a dig at philosophy, he proceeds to philoso- 
phize himself, and in the end arrives at an absolute of 
his own. It is Pure Activity, ever refining itself, abhor- 
ing waste, subduing matter into its self-perpetuating equili- 
brium called life. To follow the process of this Word 
become Flesh lends the excitement of creation to every 
page of Dr. Kempf’s volume, an exhilaration not unlike 
the genesis of ideas that one suffers in reading Henri Berg- 
son—and this in spite of the fact that Dr. Kempf’s literary 
style, except for a few rare passages, is something that is 
very difficult to forgive. 

Dr. Kempf’s final interest, like Dr. Paten’s, comes back 
to ethics. Each asks what are the implications of psycho- 
analysis for human conduct. What constitutes morality? 
What is the appropriate function of religion? What 
should be men’s attitude towards each other in society, 
or what can we justly hope those attitudes to be? Dr. 
Kempf’s standards are invigorating. Unlike some psycho- 
analysts he emphasizes the value of self-control. 


Most people [he says] who lack power and energy have never 
learned to conserve their wishes or energetic resources. They 
either suppress them or waste them on substitutions. . . . Men 
unconsciously measure one another according to their sincerity, 
and sincerity of the wish is the individual’s only reliable 
means of refinement of activity. 


Such refinement is desirable, says our author, because of 
its power to economize and make more potent this precious 
life-energy. All rules of conduct and sources of inspira- 
tion are to be tried by this test. Thus there are two 
kinds of faith, the kind that keeps people lazy and the 
kind that pours energy into the vital organs. “And moral 
laws are only moral in so far as they promote the prog- 
ress of humanity. No matter how holy and sanctified 
they sound, if suppressive wasters of energy, they are 
immoral.” It is because of his devotion to this abundance 
of life that Dr. Kempf desires “equality of opportunity, 
fulfilment of duty, and affective (emotional) freedom” to 
become the obligations of men to men and he permits him- 
self to look forward to a condition of human affairs 


when the affective strivings of the creator and the recon- 
structor shall alone merit the dignity and respect of men. 
Labour will be recognized as the only sincere and sacred 
tribute of men to God. Art and song and play then will be 
felt as having a utilitarian value for the wholesome relaxation 
and evolution of the personality, and parasitism, wastefulness 
and profligacy will be recognized as disgusting crimes against 
the welfare of humanity. . . . The facts that are being gath- 
ered through the analytical study of the affective struggles 
of the insane, the sick and deformed, the oppressed and un- 
happy, make it evident that from out of the dismal night, 
humanity is wvirtwously approaching the dawn of a new social 
era, GERTRUDE BEssE KING. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


New Enctanp folk-lore continues to engross the academic at- 
tention and occasionally to kindle the muse of Mr. Percy Mac- 
Kaye. In “Dogtown Common,” he launches a long narrative 
poem, peopled with certain authentic as well as legendary fig- 
ures of Puritan life in Gloucester, and weaves a story which 
has moments of imaginative verity but falls short of sustained 
inspiration. The legend is pivoted upon the ancient supersti- 
tions of witchcraft, and the tragic love of John Wharf, the 
young minister, for Judy Rhines, whose aunt was suspected 
of trafficking with the evil spirits. With such materials, there 
was scope for a rich and dramatic unfolding of the narrative, 
but Mr. MacKaye has achieved only an approximation of that. 
The poem lacks an inner symmetry; it bears evidence of hav- 
ing been incompletely fused in the mind of its creator. Con- 
sequently, “Dogtown Common” leaves a total impression of 
something constructed rather than created. I Ney 


ProrEssor Le Burre’s attempt to transform Francis Thomp- 
son’s “Hound of Heaven’? into a sectarian devotional exer- 
cise is manifestly addressed chiefly to Roman Catholics and 
literally orthodox church people. The exegete frankly states 
in his preface that his aim has been “to give all passages the 
atmosphere that is required for them from Sacred Scripture 
and from standard ascetical principles,’ while he “refrains 
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almost entirely from literary questions.’ Unhappily, Pro- 
fessor Le Buffe fails to realize that dogma, homily, and text- 
hunting have no necessary connexion with the “spirituality” 
which he rightly considers to be so characteristic of the poem. 
Thompson’s hundred and eighty-two verses are here gar- 
nished with eighteen pages of introduction and sixty-two 
pages of notes. Those who are repelled by such commentary 
as that on line 169, “Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble 
thee ?”—viz., “It was to meet this deep psychological craving 
that Our Lord deigned to institute the confessional’—may 
nevertheless find some interest in the work as a specimen of 
ecclesiastical “scholarship,” which, instead of applying the 
known to the unknown for the attainment of the truth, simply 
applies the known to the known to reach a prescribed con- 
clusion. Some readers, also, may find a certain amount of 
novelty in the quotations from the Douay version, the 
Apocrypha, the patristic writers, and the Jesuit moralists. 
Professor Le Buffe does indeed clarify several obscure pass- 
ages and say several fine things about the poem; but, aside 
from debatable doctrinal matters, he makes some palpable 
errors, writes mediocre English and permits far too many 
typographical] lapses. LANs 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

lor some time now vague rumours have been going about 
of the presence of a great lost author in the cloudy 
depths—or the beclouded shallows, if you will—of our 
American literary history. The name of Herman Mel- 
ville, an obscure clerk in the New York custom-house, 
dead these thirty years, the centenary of whose birth 
passed, two summers ago, unnoticed, is to-day in every 
one’s mouth. Melville is emerging, portentous as his 
own White Whale: next month is to witness the publica- 
tion of the first book that has been written about his lite. 
“Though I wrote the Gospels in this century,” he himself 
remarked to his friend Hawthorne, “I should die in the 
gutter.” Melville did not die: for forty years after his 
great work was done he lived, unseen, forgotten, in the 
city where he was born. He did not even die in the his- 
torical manuals: the rising generation was assured, on the 
contrary, that his talent was quite as great as that of a 
dozen seventh-rate poets and romancers who had been his 
contemporaries. That his talent was a sovereign talent, or 
had at least its sovereign moments (let us insist only on 
the moments), his fellow-countrymen had not observed: it 
was only in England that he had been justly appreciated. 
For how many years I do not know, but certainly for 
many, it has been a common experience for American 
travellers in England to be asked why it is that no one 
has written a biography of Herman Melville. Well, it 
was only a question of time: sooner or later the dark- 
ness that surrounds this extraordinary man was certain 
to yield before our indefatigable national appetite for in- 
vestigation and research. Next year Melville will have 
been forgotten again, The “hatred of literature,” as Flau- 
bert called it, which prevents our literary authorities from 
recognizing a genius prevents them also from retaining 
the memory of one. But for the next six months there 
is to be a Melville boom. Ishmael is to emerge at last: 
he is to have his little hour. And there will be a few 
hundred or a few dozen readers, moreover, who, dis- 
covering him for the first time in this limelight, will seize 
upon his gift as a permanent possession. 


A COMPLETE edition of Melville’s works is said to be in 
preparation, to follow the appearance of Professor 
Weaver’s biography. The publishers of “Everyman’s Li- 
brary,’ meanwhile, have just issued reprints of their edi- 
tions of “Omoo,” “Typee” and “Moby Dick.’* The first 
two of these books have already had their hour of late, 
thanks to the vogue of the South Seas. It is in “Moby 
Dick,” however, that Melville rises to his real height and 
reveals himself not as a chronicler but as a creator. All 
these books were written before he was thirty-two. There- 
after the transcendental mystic got the best of the “man 
of this world”: in “Moby Dick” itself there are strange 
lapses into the inexpressible that show us how insecure 
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the artistic element was in its control over the various 
parts of Melville’s mind. Melville seems to have been 
constitutionally unable to keep his eye on his subject, he 
was devoid of the sentiment of form: an artist of miracu- 
lous power in the minting of a phrase, a paragraph, a 
sudden, sharp, momentary episode, he wanders, when it 
comes to a large composition, like a garrulous old man 
who can not recall, at the conclusion of a discourse, the 
idea with which he began. This weakness was the ulti- 
mate undoing of him as a writer. It is sufficiently pro- 
nounced in his one masterpiece. 


Yo those, indeed, for whom literature is a question of the 
theme, of the intention, no book could be more exasperat- 
ing than “Moby Dick.” The great characters, that of 
the narrator, that of the cannibal Queequeg, vanish in 
the midst of it as if one had not been led to suppose that 
they, with Captain Ahab, were the chief strands in the 
rope of the tale. Captain Ahab himself, who emerges at 
the end so superbly, disappears for hundreds of pages in 
the middle. The author forgets his story, he loses him- 
self in the details of cetology, he tells us about ambergris 
and about the erroneous and the “less erroneous’ pic- 
tures of whales by Hogarth, by Guido, by Diirer; he has 
a chapter on the tails of whales, another on the spouting 
of whales, another on “Jonah Historically Regarded”; he 
speculates, he mythologizes, he indulges, like some incor- 
rigible old Burton, every quaint conceit, every whim of 
the bookworm in the dressing-gown. Does one regret it? 
I am speaking of the opportunity he appears to miss by 
such a procedure. If Coleridge had permitted the ancient 
mariner to tell his story in his own language, we should 
have had no doubt a thousand pages of entrancing talk. 
Something was gained, however, by Coleridge’s taking 
the words out of his mariner’s mouth and shaping them 
with the last severity. Melville has an ancient mariner, 
too, that strange Elijah who plucks Ishmael’s sleeve on 
the wharf at Nantucket and warns him against putting to 
sea in the “Pequod.” What a place “Moby Dick” would 
have had among the great stories of the world if its au- 
thor, having seized upon that thread, had held it firmly 
in his hand and followed it, with a single eye! 


Ir Melville had been capable of this, moreover, he might 
have given us many another great book. As well ask a 
George Borrow to write like a Prosper Mérimée! Mel- 
ville is an American Borrow, a Borrow of the sea: to say 
that is to surrender all one’s regrets and simply yield to 
the delight of the anomalous. “He lived in the world,” 
our author says of Captain Ahab, “as the last of the griz- 
zly bears lived in settled Missouri.’ Melville was himself 
a sort of unique anachronism. One can easily discern 
here and there in his writings the traces of his age. There 
is the touch of mystical democratism which he shares 
with Whitman; there is the occasional note of “Sartor 
Resartus” in his ecstatic soliloquizings. For the style, for 
the method of “Moby Dick,” one has to go back, on the 
other hand, to the seventeenth century. “Out of the trunk 
the branches grow; out of them the twigs. So, in produc- 
tive subjects, grow the chapters.’ True enough, if the 
subject happens to be the Anatomy of Melancholy or the 
Religio Medici. When Melville begins to discuss the 
theme of standing mastheads do not expect him to stop 
until he has told you that the earliest successful standers- 
of-mastheads were the Egyptians, inasmuch as the great 
stone mast of the builders of Babel went down with the 
first gale, that Simeon Stylites was dauntless in this pur- 
suit and that something is to be claimed even for Napo- 
leon, who has held his place for some years on the top 
of a column; do not, when the chapter happens to be con- 
cerned with the “honour and glory of whaling,” look for 
the last word till our author has explained how Perseus 
was the first whaleman and how Hercules and St. George 
have the right to be enrolled in this guild, not to mention 
Jonah and Vishnu. If Melville’s learned loquacity takes 
one back three hundred years, so does his use of lan- 
guage. He can carry an apostrophe to the length of a 
page, and his words have the strong natural flavour of 


Shakespeare's prose, or of Southdown mutton. No sea- 
soning there! It would be difficult to find in any other 
American book pages to compare with his in this power 
of retaining the primitive juices of the English tongue. 
And I am not speaking of the temperament of the man, 
which is that of an Elizabethan voyager, “boldly dipping,” 
to quote a phrase of his own, “into the Potluck of both 
worlds.” 


To return, however, to “Moby Dick.” If Melville con- 
stantly loses the thread of his tale, he more than makes up 
for this by the intensity with which he returns to it. He 
has a ravenous eye, he clings to the visible fact as a pounc- 
ing hawk clings to its prey. What has ever been more 
fiercely seen than such episodes, for example, as that of 
the great squid, or Captain Ahab’s watch, or the appalling 
chase of the White Whale? Melville somewhere ex- 
presses the fear that his book will be taken for a “hideous 
and intolerable allegory.’ An allegory it is, and he is in 
general at no pains to conceal the fact: this white-headed 
whale with his wrinkled brow, his crooked jaw and his 
high, snowy hump, personifies, our author frankly tells us, 
“the heartless voids and immensities of the universe,” and 
again “all that most maddens and torments, all that stirs 
up the lees of things, all truth with malice in it, all that 
cracks the sinews and cakes the brain, all the subtle de- 
monisms of life and thought.” He is fate, this Moby 
Dick, and the terrible old Captain Ahab is the tragic will 
of man which defies it and tracks it down, only to be 
overwhelmed and to perish by it. But no allegory could 
less confuse the reader’s imagination, seized as it can not 
fail to be by the personal tragedy of the terrible old 
man himself, a truly Shakespearean figure. I have spoken 
of the opportunity which Melville appears to miss by wan- 
dering from his main theme. The marvel of the book is 
that he leaves one, after all, so much at the mercy of the 
single impression he has done his best to destroy. 


An American Borrow, a Borrow of the sea: let us return 
to this. Let us remark in conclusion, however, that Mel- 
ville was indeed the “word-master” that Borrow professed 
to be and was not. Who excels him in the gift of the 
phrase? Recall, for example, how Queequeg darts from 
the side of the ship “with a long living arc of a leap.” 
In the ability to flash a sudden picture upon the retina? 
Who can forget that moment in the “ “Town-Ho’s’ Story” 
when the White Whale emerges from the sea and the 
dogged crew eye askance “the appalling beauty of the 
vast milky mass, that lit up by a horizontal spangling sun, 
shifted and glistened like a living opal in the blue morn- 
ing sea”? Who can forget the last appearance of the 
whale, emerging on the third day of the chase to give 
battle to the doomed “Pequod” and all its men? 

Suddenly the waters around then slowly swelled in broad cir- 
cles; then quickly upheaved, as if sideways sliding from a sub- 
merged berg of ice, swiftly rising to the surface. A low rum- 
bling sound was heard, a subterranean hum; and then all held 
their breaths, as, bedraggled with trailing ropes, and harpoons, 
and lances, a vast form shot lengthwise, but obliquely, from 
the sea. Shrouded in a thin drooping veil of mist, it hovered 
for a moment in the rainbowed air; and then fell swamping 
back into the deep. Crushed thirty feet upwards, the waters 
flashed for an instant like heaps of fountains, then brokenlv 
sank in a shower of flakes, leaving the circling surface 
creamed like new milk round the marble trunk of the whale. 
To these blinding moments some will prefer such scenes 
as the old black cook’s sermon to the sharks or Queequeg 
the cannibal’s prostration before his idol in the chamber 
of the New Bedford inn. But Melville is himself, like 
the White Whale, emerging again. He does not need to 
be pointed out. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“The Book of Jack London,” by Charmian K. London. 
2 vols., New York: The Century Co. $10.00. 

“The Life and Times of Ambroise Paré,” by Francis R. 
Packard. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. - $7.50. 

“Hienry Edward Manning: His Life and Lahours,” by 
Shane Leslie. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $7.50. 


‘issues, $1.00. In Canatla, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00.. In other foreign 
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tL (AVF, you a friend living somewhere in the wilds? 
Sometimes the wilds means an isolated homestead, 
and sometimes it means a dull, drab patch of brick 
and smoke. We know of many spots that depend for 
their light upon the magazines which the post brings. 
Many subscribers to the FreeMAN write us that the 
persons and institutions in their environment fail to supply 
the stimulus that healthy minds need, and that the weekly | 
arrival of the FREEMAN means far more to them than it 
can possibly mean to dwellers in great centres where ~ 
contacts with intellectual life are comparatively common. 


Kind deeds antedated the Boy Scout organization by some 
years, we believe, though the schedule of one per day 
belongs to the modern efficiency movement. One of the 
kindest deeds that you can do is to offer mental food to 
those who crave it. When you have finished with this 
paper send it to someone else, preferably to a farmer far 
from a railroad or to an alert man or woman whom fate 
has consigned to an industrial hive. If you don’t want to 
give up this FreEMAN, let ws send a copy. We will do it 
gladly, and for nothing. 


Talking about kind deeds— 
If you want to improve the tone of your daily newspaper, help to educate the editor. Some of our 
most appreciative readers are editors. This letter will give you an idea of what one newspaperman 
thinks. We withhold his name and that of his city, for that would immediately reveal the paper for 
which he works. 

There is something too ingenuously sweet about the news, so called, which the esteemed 

A. P. sends over the wires. I am forced to read copy on about cighteen columns every 

night, but now ts the time for every good man, especially if he be a newspaperman, to get the 

real dope. 

Here’s a dollar, Let's hope that at the end of ten weeks I have six. Then you'll get ’em and 

we all will be happy. 

Please send the FREEMAN to my home address. I think perusal of the FREEMAN should 

rate the accompaniment of my best pipe’s fragrance. 


THE Freeman, Inc., 
B. W. Huebsch, President, 116 West, 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NAME OF NEWSPAPER 
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Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; I0 
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